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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


FULL LASTING IS THE SONG, THOUGH HE 

THE SINGER PASSES: LASTING TOO, 

FOR SOULS NOT LENT IN USURY, 

THE RAPTURE OF THE FORWARD VIEW. 
MEREDITH. A Reading of Earth. 


PARLIAMENT is in recess, the daily exposure of Ministerial 
mismanagement has slackened, and the activity of the hired 
Dark Outlook claque of P.R.O.s continues the Ephesian 

chant of praise, while the Ministers’ sclf- 
laudation never ceases. Since the Song of the Bandar-Log 
was written there has been nothing like it. The function of 
all this clatter is to prevent ihe public from thinking about 
events and their meaning. What also tends to distract the 
British Public from contemplation of Mr. Attlee’s colossal 
administrative and financial failure at home is the disorder 
in the world; the ominous Eastern European threat, the 
violence which is rapidly growing in the Near, Middle and 
Far East and which threatens at any moment in Palestine and 
India to turn into pitched battles. Both these last countries 
were until recently under British rule, in both of them the 
withdrawal of the British armies has opened the door to 
chaos. In one of them—Palestine—we see the final proof 
of the dangerous futility of UNO and the way in which that 
international body has promoted war by its lack of support 
for peace. Count Bernadotte’s heroic efforts to mediate 
between Arabs and Jews have met with as little support 
from UNO as the British Mandate, which not only proposed 
peace but maintained it for nearly thirty years. The Holy 
Land, the cradle of the Christian religion, is not only in danger, 
it is being actually destroyed, while its population is rendered 
homeless. What topsy-turvy morality it is that denounces 
ageression in one breath and encourages the seizure of Palestine 
by Jews from overseas in another! Thirty years ago the 
population of Palestine was entirely Arab, only a few small 
Jewish settlements existed. Now a Jewish expeditionary 
force equipped in America has driven nearly half a million 
Arabs from their homes to camp in the wilderness. They 
are now starving and typhus is attacking them. In so far 
as successive British Governments have encouraged Zionism 
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and UNO—the two are much more closely connected than is 
realised—we have the responsibility for this awful disaster, 
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NEAR home, in Europe that is, we have no very settled or 
agreeable prospect to look at. True, some of the countries 

overrun by Germany have recovered. Holland, 
jon sg Belgium, Denmark and Norway are all on 

the road to health. Italy has beaten off a 
Communist attack. France, for so long held in the trough 
of her disaster has the will to live. Her people, like the Dutch 
and the Belgians, are working hard. That is all to the good. 
But the peace treaties cannot be made and Russian policy 
continues to hold up all settlement and to promote disorder, 
The supreme evidence of this-is in Berlin, where Britain and 
the U.S.A. are making an effort as great as any they made in 
the war to feed, clothe, warm and light Berlin and its millions 
by means of the greatest and most sustained air effort that 
the world has yet seen. Hundreds of planes fly to Berlin 
daily with everything needed to maintain life—even coal. 
It has been a great performance, a great display of power 
and it is the only thing we have done since the war that has 
impressed both Russia and Germany, countries which are 
impressed by power and by nothing else. Whether the 
British and American Governments should have allowed 
themselves to be in Berlin with no land outlet is another 
matter. They have been caught in an impossible position 
and the courage with which the Russian challenge has been 
accepted by this war-weary and greatly impoverished country 
is noteworthy. It is the first sign of life we have given since 
the end of the war. 


THE defeatist speculation about the progress of the Moscow 
talks and wild talk of war next week or the week after are 

not worthy of this country. They put us ona 
mew and —_jevel with the politically illiterate Russians 

themselves. The Moscow talks are not i 
any sense a Rubicon, but simply one stage more in the careers 
of certain statesmen and officials whose business it is to keep 
their country’s end up by all means short of war. This used 
to be called diplomacy. Nor are we afraid of “ incidents.” 
If either side wants war the smallest incident will serve, even 
if it has to be expressly manufactured. If neither side wants 
war there can be a multiplication of major incidents without 
any subsequent explosion. This has always been true; to- 
day, with the Russians creating Lenin’s celebrated condition 
of ‘‘no war—no peace,” incidents may be expected ; but if 
we allow every incident to be magnified into a crisis our 
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nerves will soon be in a bad way. It is useful to remember 
in this connection the Russo-Japanese affair of 1936; then, 
for some months, Russian and Japanese armies, including 
armoured units, were engaged in serious fighting ending in 
a sharp defeat for the Japanese. But nothing was said about 
war. The same sort of thing can, and probably will, happen 
again. The Russians are past masters at avoiding war and 
deploying their strength to the best advantage without 
actually embroiling themselves in full-scale war. This is a 
technique we should be well employed in learning for ourselves. 
For the Russians will not start a war unless they are con- 
vinced of fairly easy victory, but they will use every means 
in their power to make us believe that they are seriously 
contemplating war. In this way they hope to keep us 
frightened and divided and to divert us from our task of 
recreating a stable and healthy society. 


Tous the immediate outcome of the Moscow talks seems 
hardly worth speculating about. There may very well be a 
, useful agreement which will give both sides 
secpetont the breathing space they need ; but even the 

most favourable agreement would amount to 
no more than a respite in the diplomatic and ideological 
offensive which Russia must pursue until, in the very long 
run, she has revolutionised the world by methods short of 
war or else discovered that the whole basis of her present 
régime is collapsing under the impact of reality. In a word, 
while the Russians think they need time to consolidate their 
by no means reposeful situation in Eastern Europe and to 
undermine still further the societies of the West, we know 
we need time in which to expose the weakness of the Soviet 
Imperium and to make ourselves strong and stable enough 
to convince even a Russian Marxist that there is life in the 
bourgeois yet. Meanwhile we are confronted with the more 
menial task of sticking it out in Berlin. It is fairly certain 
that the last thing Stalin wants is a divided Germany, with 
America based on the Ruhr, and that a good deal of the 
Berlin trouble in its recent acute form was first to make us 
think twice about our plans for a Western Government and 
second to force a high-level meeting at which the Western 
Powers could be properly sounded as to their intentions while 
their strength of purpose was being weighed. This is going 
on now. Most Englishmen are so hypnotised by the Krem- 
lin’s bluff and bluster that they quite fail to realise the 
formidable bargaining power of the plans for Western Ger- 
many. It is to be hoped that our masters do not share this 
blindness. 
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Far more important than what is now being said in Moscow, 
and, on the Russian side, largely conditioning these conversa- 
Tito’s Stand tions, are two simple facts ; the success of the 
ers ene Anglo-American air-lift and the rebellion of 
Marshall Tito. As for Tito, it is now clear for all to see that 
his intransigeance has proved a very serious setback to the 
Russians. So deeply has the legend of the infallibility of the 
Communist leaders become implanted in the minds of many 
who should know better, that the first reaction of many to 
the news of the Tito-Stalin quarrel was to conclude that it 
was a put up job in which the two dictators sought in collusion 
to deceive the world for their own unspecified ends. The 
pressure now being put upon Yugo-Slavia and the increasing 
sharpness of Tito’s rejoinders disposes of that far-fetched 
theory. Already Tito has sounded a stand-to for his army ; 
already the Kremlin has commanded formidable _ troop- 
movements on the Yugo-Slav frontier, while the Moscow 
press prints in a place of honour day after day messages 
purporting to be signed by groups of Yugo-Slav Communists 
deploring Tito and his Government and swearing loyalty to 
the Kremlin. How long Tito will be able to stand up to the 
economic pressure being brought to bear it is impossible to 
guess; but a more unamenable subject for a display of 
menacing force it would be very hard to imagine. Furthermore, 
the shooting of certain of his late colleagues, some of whom, 
like General Yovanovitch, are also national heroes, while it 
gives some idea of the strength of the opposition inside Yugo- 
Slavia which Tito has to quell, also suggests that he feels 
sufficiently sure of himself to take a very high line and stick 
to it regardless of the consequences. It will be interesting to 
see which Muscovite heads are made to roll in expiation of 
the first-class blunder which was the decision to hammer Tito 
publicly. 
From the point of view of the West the most interesting 
feature of the Yugo-Slav resistance is that for the first 
, time in a great many years Russia’s leaders 
a ~* mend have had it brought home to them that 
what goes down in Russia may not go down 
outside and that people can and do think and act along 
lines not covered by the Leninist-Marxist theory of 
Behaviourism. The repercussions of this awakening cannot 
be predicted but they may well be complex and extensive. It 
is no new discovery, of course, to the Kremlin’s representa- 
tives in the outside world ; they know very well that there 
are marked differences in manners and methods between 
their own countrymen and foreigners of all kinds. But it is 
fairly safe to say that few, if any, of the Soviet envoys go to 
great pains to expose the ignorance of their masters in the 
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Kremlin. Thus, even in the case of Yugo-Slavia, it is very 
much to be questioned whether Stalin and Molotov and 
Zhdanov had any idea at all of the strength of Tito’s personal 
following, and indeed of the stubbornness of Tito himself ; 
such phenomena have not been encountered inside Russia for 
along time past. It is reported from various sources, and it 
is easy to believe, that for many months the situation of 
Russian agents in Yugo-Slavia has been farcical—farcical in 
the macabre manner which fits the totalitarian outlook. Wave 
after wave of Russian agents and agitators are said to have 
been patiently rounded up and liquidated by the Yugo-Slavs 
and as quietly and patiently replaced by other Russians. 
This is in keeping with the whole tone of the NKVD and also 
of the tradition of the Tsarist agent. But it is doubtful if the 
high-ups in the Kremlin have been told about it in detail. 


ONE way and another the Moscow Communists are getting a 
bigger Press than they deserve. The absorption of Eastern 

Europe appeared to be so complete and 
ares d economical of effort (until Tito demonstrated 

that it had been neither), that there was some 
excuse for Western observers unfamiliar with the remarkable 
limitations of the Russian mind to conclude that the Soviet 
State machine was so efficient as compared with our own as 
to be by comparison, infallible. But there is no excuse at all 
for the build-up given to the Communists over, for example, 
the terrorism in Malaya and the rioting in the Gold Coast 
earlier this year. The people responsible for this build-up 
belong to official Government circles, and they have a reason 
for what they do—namely to distract attention from their 
own misrule and fix on a scapegoat to take the blame which 
would otherwise accrue to them. It is time these gentlemen 
realised that by putting down all troubles to calculated 
Communist inspiration they are creating a Frankenstein 
monster. An article in this month’s issue of The National 
Review disposes conclusively of the legend of the magic power 
of the Malayan Communists ; the report of the Special Com- 
mission to investigate the disturbances in the Gold Coast, 
published by H.M. Stationery Office this month, disposes no 
less conclusively of the official story that the Accra riots 
were organised by International Communism. Because of 
past weakness and present ineptitude our position in the 
Colonial Empire is nothing like so definite and stable as it 
should he. Instead of conducting Communist witch-hunts we 
should be straining every nerve to win back the confidence 
of the natives and regain their respect. Until the real causes 
for the local disaffections are exposed, understood, and 
Temoved, we can get nowhere. Meanwhile we continue to 
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endow Stalin and his friends with a quasi-divine omniprescience | The 
and ubiquity which they would be the last to deny. For the § _ plai 
more the world can be brought to believe in their superhuman § the 
powers the more easily the world will be persuaded to submit § refi 
to their dictation. tw 


Durinc the last 25 years there has seldom been any official J THI 
utterance which showed that the dangers of UNO (it used to find 
ities be called the League of Nations), were under- 

° stood in official quarters. Ministers and other 
politicoes of all parties vied with each other in praise of these 
international bodies. Not even the collapse of the Geneva § Lib 
League altered their sanguine view that men had only to §  furt 
meet to be able to get on. The professional diplomats were J and 
for the most part silent, they could not agree, but neither J prot 
could they criticise—in public that is. If this is changed, | ima 
we owe it to Russia. That country has refused to play the J grec 
game of “‘let’s pretend,’ and by the nature and hostility of J its « 
her language at conferences she has refused to join the chorus § all 
of self-deluded men. On August g Sir Alexander Cadogan, We 
the principal British delegate to Lake Success spoke out what J follc 
was in his mind to the U.N. Commission for Conventional J ofa 
Armaments. He said, almost in so many words, that this prin 
humbug should cease. ‘“‘ Does anyone believe,” he asked, Afri 
“that a convention on disarmament will be worth the J actu 
paper it is written on, so long as lack of international J was 
confidence continues to hold up the peace treaties, the control J the 
of atomic energy and other vital matters?’’ He asked that thei: 
the general assembly should be told the state of things, and J artic 
he pointed out that : He ; 


“There are more ways than one to frustrate the hopes of the J ang 
peoples of the world, and one of them is to permit the his « 
continuance of a body such as this, solemnly dedicated to a great J gn; 
and humane purpose which it has, unhappily, every reason to believe J of ¢ 
itself incapable of fulfilling.” any 


Attacking the view repeatedly proffered by Soviet spokesmen 
that immediate disarmament would produce the necessary 
confidence, Sir Alexander Cadogan said : “in 


“‘ That is indeed delightfully simple ; in fact, almost as simple as J to e: 
the frame of mind which led certain countries before and during Com 
the war to succumb to the hypnosis of Fascism. It may be that J it is 


in some couritries the lesson of ‘disarmament without security’ | This 
has not been learnt. But that is not true of my country ; and the | 
the facts seem to show that it is not true of the Soviet Union.” Doc: 


(Times Repott). beca 
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That could not be better said. It should be reprinted in large, 
plain type and circulated to all three political parties. It is 
the truth at last. If our politicians had been capable of 
reflection they would have realised these simple facts in the 
twenties and ’thirties, and we should have had no Second 
World War. 


THE Liberal Press in this country has always turned an 
indulgent eye upon Republicanism in other countries, and it has, 
. ever since the days of the South African War, 

— hopefully encouraged the return of Republican 
- Institutions to that country. From the 

Liberal point of view this would have two benefits, it would 
further reduce the power and strength of the British Empire 
and it would show how noble was the Liberal policy that 
promoted this separatist aim. Our contemporaries, of course, 
imagine some kind of Western European republic in the 
great sub-continent. Something which would resemble, in 
its constitution, that of France or the U.S.A. That is not at 
all the idea of the South African Nationalists themselves. 
We know what these ideas are because Doctor Malan and his 
followers have taken the trouble to publish them in the form 
of a “ proposed constitution.”” Since this document was first 
printed, Doctor Malan has become Prime Minister of South 
Africa, so that his ideas of a constitution have considerable 
actuality and deserve our attention. When this document 
was made and published in 1942, the Nationalists thought that 
the Germans were certain to win the war, and they modelled 
their new Constitution upon Fascist lines, This is seen in the 
articles proposed, notably those concerning the President. 
He is to be elected by the burghers, the white citizens, he is 
to hold his office for five years. Once elected, he is “ directly 
and only responsible to God over against the people. For 
his deeds in the fulfilment of his duties, and in his actions in 
connection with the last-named, as well as the carrying out 
of the holding of his office, he is altogether independent of 
any vote in Parliament.’’ Further, ‘‘ The State President 
decides on all laws, which can only become valid by his 
personal signature.” He chooses a “‘ Head Minister,” and can 
dismiss him. There is a good deal more of this sort which 
emphasises that what the Nationalists in South Africa mean 
to establish is a Fascist State. For instance, there is to be a 
Community Council in which groups are to be represented, 
it is to be consulted about all laws “‘ for impartial advice.” 
This is our old acquaintance, the Fascist Council. We call 
the attention of the minimisers in this country, who, because 
Doctor Malan has not already declared a Republic, and 
because his Finance Minister, Mr. Havenga is cooing to the 
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moneyed interests, not to make any mistake about the inten- 
tions of these men. Their previous Constitution was first 
printed in January, 1942, in Afrikaans. It has now been 
printed in English, in the “ British Africa Monthly’s’”’ July 
number. The address of this enterprising journal is P.O. Box 
1986, Johannesburg, Transvaal. Our English contemporaries 
should get and study the document which was—as their 
official statement has said, ‘ accepted in its principles,” by 
the Nationalist Party and its leader, Doctor Malan, the present 
Prime Minister of the Union of South Africa. 


No action of ours has done more to cloud our good name 
than our abandonment of our old Ally, Hyderabad, to the 
tender mercies of Congress-ridden neighbours. 
When We Betray We had a series of treaties on which Hyderabad 
our Trust taal ; 
ad rested secure for three generations. They 
were treaties which could not be set aside by us without 
dishonour. They were, in fact, re-affirmed in 1942 and 
1943, and in 1942 Sir Stafford Cripps told Hyderabad that 
that country could either join India or Pakistan, “ you 
may join either the one or the other or none.”’ That was 
6 years ago. All the statements in Parliament had been 
on these lines. But when the Government scuttled from 
India in 1947, they abandoned all treaties with the Princely 
States of India. These countries, all hitherto dependent 
upon Britain for defence and, ultimately for order, were left 
either to be independent, if they could, or to join one of the 
newly set up, so-called Dominions, if they must. Hyderabad 
is a country with a population of 17 millions. It is well 
governed, there have been no Moslem-Hindu riots there. The 
newly constituted State of India is trying to force this large 
State into its orbit by a blockade, one of the most savage 
aspects of which is the refusal to allow medicine and drugs to 
go to hospitals in Hyderabad. These and all other imports 
are held up in true Russian—or German—style by the 
Congress governments of Madras and Bombay. Further, 
Hyderabad’s securities are frozen in the Bank of India. This 
money was subscribed to help Britain in the war. At present, 
abandoned by Britain, Hyderabad is facing invasion. Mr. 
Nehru has said so in so many words. Mr. Churchill per- 
formed a public service in ventilating all these facts which 
are concealed from us, but are well known to everyone in 
touch with Indian affairs. He ended a speech in Parliament 
on July 28, with these words : 


“*T quite understand that the right hon. Gentleman [Mr. Attlee] 
did not want all this matter to be discussed. If I had his back- 
ground of pledges in the matter, I should have felt a great deal 
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of compunction in hearing the whole matter put before Parliament 
and the country. However, we are not yet at the end of this tragic 
story, and I warn Ministers that, although while they possess a 
majority in this Parliament they may be totally indifferent to public 
opinion and to world judgments in many ways, yet they have a 
personal obligation which affects their honour and good faith not to 
allow a State which they have assured has a declared and sovereign 
independent status to be strangled, stifled, starved out or actually 
overborne by violence.” 


Since these words were spoken matters have grown decidedly 
worse ; the blockade against Hyderabad has been tightened, 
military measures have been increased, and the frontier has 
been crossed in several places. There is also a war on the 
frontier of Kashmir, in which the old antagonisms have full 
play. It was inevitable. The Pax Britannica being ended, 
our former Indian Empire resorts to the immemorial Eastern 
chaos, a chaos which is from time to time interrupted for a 
spell by a powerful dictator. 


MONSIEUR Schuman’s Government had carried France pre- 
cariously through the spring and past midsummer; in spite 

of strong attacks from Communists and Gaul- 
ne lists it had held its own. France owes a great 
deal to the patience, tenacity and the will to 
live of the Schuman Cabinet, but in the end it was brought 
down at the end of July, and after an anxious week and still 
more anxious week-end, a new Government was formed and 
accepted by the French Assembly. The new Premier is 
M. Marie, and he leads—as did M. Schuman—a Coalition 
Government, one that includes the old Socialist leader and 
Premier, M. Blum and M. Reynaud, who was Prime Minister 
at the time of the collapse of France in 1940. M. Reynaud, 
whose talents are financial rather than administrative was 
profoundly unacceptable to the rank and file of the Socialist 
Party, and, on this occasion, he would never have been 
swallowed by them had it not been for M. Blum, who is 
believed to have only accepted office in order to impose 
M. Reynaud on his followers. But even M. Blum could hardly 
have accomplished this feat had it not been for the fear of 
General de Gaulle, who still renders great service to his country 
by the mere fact of his existence, his personality and his large 
following. The very thought of a de Gaulle Government has 
steadied French politicians and moderated their faction fights 
ever since Parliamentary government was re-started. One 
important change in personalities must be noted. M. Bidault 
has been dropped. He had been-losing credit for some time, 
both at the Quai d’Orsay and in the Assembly. M. Schuman 
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takes his place as Foreign Minister; he is undoubtedly the 
abler and the wiser man of the two. The new Ministry, 
once approved, got to work at once. As usual, the crisis is 
over finance, and by a great effort, within a few days, the new 
Finance Minister, M. Reynaud, produced a fundamental 
scheme of reform. He put his proposals before the French 
Assembly on August 8. 


M. ScHuUMAN fell because his Cabinet was too far to the 
right, but he has been succeeded by a Government still 

further linked with conservative elements, 
oe ogg And in the new Finance Minister France may 

have found the dictator she has been avoiding 
since 1870, He at once made a plan and put it before the 
Assembly ; he demanded great powers and he said he would not 
admit their modification. Speaking at a luncheon in Paris 
on August 4, he said that like Turgot he was proposing 
fundamental reforms. Louis XVI refused Turgot’s reforms 
and went to the scaffold. The opposition now did not come 
from the nobility and the Church, but from the Trades 
Unions—the C.G.T. Turgot had warned Louis XVI of what 
would happen to him if he did not agree to the Turgot plan, 
M. Reynaud left the C.G.T. to infer that they were running, 
and causing the régime to run, the risks formerly run by the 
King. His demand for powers created a dilemma—the old 
dilemma. They were discussed for five hours in the Cabinet 
on August 6, and we may be sure that they were very grudg- 
ingly conceded by several ministers. M. Reynaud’s plan is 
one intended—as was the Monnet plan—to stimulate a 
French renaissance ; he believes that this can only be done 
by a general reform of administration, financial and domestic, 
He wants to govern—as M. Laval did—by decrets lois, that is 
by decree, much as British ministers do with their present 
extra parliamentary powers. These powers M. Reynaud 
wishes to see applied to a reorganisation of civil and military 
administration, he wants to be able to suppress redundant 
parts or even whole sections of these over-manned organisa- 
tions. He would apply the same drastic methods to the 
nationalised services, and he wants also to reform and simplify 
the whole French fiscal system and to tax business profits 
even more highly than at present. It is certainly the fact 
that there are in France—as in England—tens of thousands 
of redundant officials and that both countries would be 
better without them. M. Reynaud desires to make his 
economies by the elimination of such people, an elimination 
which would be inevitable in any overhaul. He told the 
Finance Commission that there must be a_ saving of 
£115,740,000 this year and that loans must also be raised 
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for some {£208,000,000. He warned his hearers that there 
might be a deficit of £925,926,000; after a prolonged debate 
his plea was listened to, but he ran into heavy weather 
outside Parliament. 


VisiToRS to England during the last days of July included the 

Shah of Iran (Persia). The main purpose of his visit was to 

study technical and scientific advances which 

4 Welcome might serve his own people. The Shah spent 

= two days as the guest of their Majesties the 

King and Queen at Buckingham Palace—a fact which, to 

the judicious, speaks for itself. Himself a trained airman 

with 500 flying-hours to his credit, one of the high spots of his 

stay must have been his visit to the Bristol Aeroplane Com- 

pany’s works at Filton, near Bristol, and his flight at speeds 

up to 600 m.p.h. in a two-seater Gloster Meteor jet aircraft. 

'# The Shah’s position in his country to-day may perhaps be 

ff broadly likened to that of our own Kings in Tudor and 

Stuart times. There are large differences, of course ; but for 

all that the monarch of Iran can play a part of outstanding 

' — importance in promoting and maintaining the independence, 

strength and welfare of his people. Hafiz wrote of one of the 
present Shah’s predecessors :— 


“ During the period of Shah Shaykh Abu Ishaq’s rule 
The Kingdom of Fars throve wondrously through five persons. 
First, a King like him, a giver of governments . . .” 


The importance of “ giving government”, and good 
government, to Persia, to use the name more familiar in 
England, was never greater than in the present disturbed 
world in which only too many eyes look covetously on this 
ancient land of oil and strategically vital communications, 
to-day, as in the past, the key to many doors opening on great 
power. 
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THE Danubian Conference which opened at Belgrade on 
July 30 provided M. Vyshinsky with a convenient mise-en- 
scéne for his familiar r6le as Soviet prosecutor. 
Whether his speeches at Belgrade attained 
the heights of sophistry and offensiveness 
' which he achieved during the Moscow treason trials need not 
7 be canvassed. What is certain is that Russia’s overbear- 

ing policy on the great river could not have been more 
effectively presented. The problem of the Danube is three- 
fold: technical, economic, political. Technically, the channel 
of the river must be kept clear and navigable. It has not 
always been either in the past. When the European Com- 
rf mission of the Danube was formed in 1865, the Black Sea 
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entrance to the Sulina branch of the river was a wild, open 
seaboard strewn with wrecks, and disasters to shipping 
were common and in number occasionally appalling. At the 
delta constant dredging is essential to keep the Sulina channel 
open for shipping in face of the vast volume of silt carried 
down by the river; serious technical problems also exist at 
the Iron Gates and elsewhere. Economically, the Danube 
has always been the normal and proper means of transport 
for the bulky primary products exported and the heavy 
industrial goods imported by the riverain states throughout 
a vast area seriously deficient in roads and railways. To 
the west, the Danubian countries formerly sent cereals, 
petroleum and its products, and copper ore ; from the west, 
they received machinery and other industrial goods, fertilisers, 
salt, sugar. This trade increased fairly steadily from the end 
of the 19th century onwards, attaining the record of some 
74 million tons in 1936, or approximately six times its level 
about forty years earlier. Before the late war the Danube 
commercial fleet which handled this great traffic totalled 
some 3,500 vessels. Only about two-thirds of them flew the 
flags of East and South-east European nations ; the remaining 
third flew flags from farther afield. Substantial British 
resources were engaged, both in steamers on the river and in 
trade. Throughout practically the whole period between 
the wars all these great and complex interests were beneficently 
served and regulated by two international commissions, one 
created in 1856 and the other in 1921. 

After the late war, which inflicted almost unprecedented 
impoverishment especially on the countries of South-eastern 
Europe, common-sense would have dictated as swift as pos- 
sible a return to pre-war arrangements. That, indeed, was 
Britain’s policy, pressed by Mr. Bevin. But Russia planned 
otherwise. For her the technical and economic problems of 
the Danube were to be subordinated to the political problems. 
Hence the present economic picture. Much of the great river 
is stagnant. Traffic has fallen to perhaps 2 to 2} million tons 
yearly—a level approaching that of the 18go0’s or 1900's. 
The Danube commercial fleet, estimated at some 330,000 tons 
of fine modern shipping, is claimed in total by the Russians 
as “German assets’’; they already hold some 200,000 tons, 
the rest being retained on the American-controlled part of 
the river. Russian control over fleets, port facilities and 
shipping movement was achieved through companies, formed 
jointly with Rumania in 1945, with Hungary in 1946, and 
with Yugoslavia in 1947, in which the Russian vote is decisive. 
These companies have been “ granted” special privileges by 
the riverain states. It is essentially this state of affairs that 
the draft convention on the Danube submitted by the Russians 
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to the Belgrade conference was designed to perpetuate. 
To examine the details of this draft or expose the casuistry by 
which the Russians try to justify it is unnecessary. Even 
those accustomed to Soviet hypocrisy must revolt at hearing 
this attempt at bare-faced Soviet domination described as 
ensuring a régime of equal rights on the river. 


In its political aspect, the problem of the Danube is part of 
the general problem of unbalance in Europe. Since 1856, 

when the European Commission of the Danube 
— of was set up by the Powers which had defeated 

Alexander II in the Crimean War, Russia 
has been trying to destroy an international régime for the 
Danube and establish her own control over the river. Between 
1856 and 1918 this was impossible because the Great Powers 
—Britain, France, Germany, Austria-Hungary—preserved 
the local balance of power which Russia would have over- 
turned had she alone faced the smaller riverain states. From 
1918 to 1938 Russia was excluded from control of the river 
because she was no longer a riparian state (Bessarabia was 
then Rumanian) and because the new Soviet régime was both 
weak and a pariah when the between-wars Danube régime 
was established in 1921. During this period also the local 
balance of power was effectively maintained until 1938, 
when Hitler endeavoured to establish German hegemony over 
this economically and strategically important waterway. 
Appeasement led to a measure of British acquiescence at the 
time. Now a new unbalance has appeared. Russia is not 
only the strongest single Power in South-eastern Europe, 
but has also established puppet régimes in all the Danubian 
states downstream from Austria. For practical purposes 
therefore, the river has for the first time passed effectively 
under single control. In a word, there is no balance on the 
Danube. But where there is no political balance, there is 
no political health—and there is also grave political danger. 
The problem of the Danube could not be solved at the Belgrade 
Conference. The Western Powers could only give notice 
there that they intend to solve it—one day. 


TALKs with Russia, which went on in Moscow during the 
first part of August, have been kept secret. That as a method 
of conducting diplomacy is a right one; we 
have suffered fearfully from the open diplomacy 
stunt which dates from the 1914-18 war. But if the method 
is right, the manner has been wholly misguided. Mr. Bevin 
has unfortunately reverted to Mr. Lloyd George’s practice 
of by-passing the Foreign Office and sending his private 
secretary as a sort of personal. envoy to Mr. Stalin. Mr. 
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Lloyd George did this sort of thing, and it had very unhapp 

consequences, not least upon the Foreign Office itself. The 
proper person to negotiate in Moscow with Mr. Stalin is the 
British Ambassador to the U.S.S.R. If Mr. Bevin does not 
consider him capable of doing what he has to do, he should 
change him, but he should not diminish the prestige of the 
British Ambassador by sending another man to do his work, 
The person selected by Mr. Bevin to do the work of the 
Ambassador is Mr. Frank Roberts, a clerk in the Foreign 
Office, who has been his private secretary since last year, 
Whatever the talents of Mr. Roberts may be, this overturning 
of the normal procedure is disastrous. There is a further 
matter which these present negotiations suggest. They are 
secret, very well, but how has Russia been persuaded to admit 
this secrecy ? What inducements have been offered to make 
the Russians agree to this silence? The fact is that no one 
has any confidence in the ministers who are responsible for 
the negotiations and that is what makes the public so jumpy. 
In the days when Disraeli parleyed with Bismarck, when 
Lord Salisbury talked with the Turk or the Russian, or 
Lord Lansdowne with M. Delcassé, the British could sleep 
at nights. They had representatives whose judgment they 
could trust. Now that is all changed, and foreign affairs are 
at the mercy of anyone who catches Mr. Bevin’s fancy or 
who sways the ignorant men of the T.U.C. 


THE grave doubts about “ war crimes ”’ trials felt ever since 
such trials were mooted have been increased by the judgments 
Two Trials delivered at the end of July. Two major cases 

were then concluded before an American 
military tribunal at Nuremberg. In one case the principal 
directors of the great German chemical combine, I. G. 
Farbenindustrie, were acquitted on charges of having planned 
and waged aggressive war. Thirteen of the accused were 
found guilty—while ten were completely acquitted—of war 
crimes and “crimes against humanity” involving plunder 
in occupied countries and the exploitation of slave labour. 
In the other case—the trial of Alfred Krupp von Bohlen und 
Halbach and ten other directors of the great Krupp works 
of Essen—the accused were acquitted of having conspired 
aggression, but, like the directors of I.G. Farben, were found 
guilty of plunder in occupied countries and of the exploitation 
of forced labour. Some of the sentences of imprisonment 
were severe ; and Alfred Krupp, the sole owner of the great 
Krupp concern, was also sentenced to the forfeiture of all his 
property. Ofthe American court of three, Mr. H. C. Anderson, 
the presiding judge, entered an opinion dissenting from the 
order to confiscate Alfred Krupp’s property and disagreeing 
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as regards the other Krupp directors with the severity of the 
sentences. Though considered comment is impossible until 
the full text of the Court’s 50,000-word opinion is available, 
it would appear doubtful whether the grounds were rightly 
chosen even for the judgment that the defendants were not 
guilty of planning aggressive war. On the one hand, the Court 
is reported as finding that common knowledge of Hitler’s plans 
did not exist in Germany—which would imply a singular obtuse- 
ness on the part of very hard-headed men ; on the other hand, 
the court is said to hold that, unless only major war criminals 
were answerable for the formulation and execution of policies, 
the entire man-power of Germany could be exposed to the 
charge of waging war—a view of which lays an axe at the 
root of the normal citizen’s political responsibility in a free 
country. Without details of evidence and judgment still not 
available, comment is also impossible on the charges of 
plunder in occupied territory, and slave labour; but the 
confiscation of the whole property of Alfred Krupp calls for 
immediate protest. This judgment reeks of the distortion of 
law for political purposes. The very foundation of Western 
law—whether Roman law or English common law—is that 
determinate penalties attach to specific offences. The 
principle that crimes and punishments must be made known 
beforehand, and not retroactively, is also a fundamental 
part of justice. Nearly all the war crimes trials (except where 
common law offences are at issue) offend against this second 
principle ; the Krupp trial also offends against the first 
principle of determinate penalties. This judgment, it appears, 
has still to be reviewed by a higher court. It is earnestly 
to be hoped that this court will quash it. 


AT long last the Russian spy network in the United States is 
being exposed. A former Communist spy, Miss Elizabeth 
Bentley, has turned State’s evidence and is 
testifying before two Congressional Committees, 
Two other once highly placed Communists who 
are now free men confirm much of her testimony, which the 
New York Herald-Tribune, one of the most serious news- 
papers in the country, characterises as “‘ grimly plausible.” 
Miss Bentley gathered information during the war from 
Communists and Communist sympathisers working—or plan- 
ted—in American government departments, including the 
Army, the Air Corps, the Offices of Strategic Services and of 
War Information, the War Production Board, the Treasury, 
and the State Department. Information obtained included 
plans of aircraft production (including specifically the then 
highly secret B-29 Superfortress), the date of D-day, and 
warning when the United States was about to break one of 
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the Russian codes. For us it is uncomfortable to learn that 
from a former secretary of Mr. Walter Lippmann—and 
behind his back—Miss Bentley obtained for the Russians 
much background material about Britain which was not other- 
wise obtainable and was of extreme value. So voluminous 
was the information gathered by Miss Bentley that she had to 
have it microfilmed. Other evidence before the same Con- 
gressional committees stated that highly placed Communist 
sympathisers included one man who accompanied President 
Roosevelt to the Yalta Conference (at which so many fatal 
concessions were made to Russia) and that the finance of 
Communism in the United States comes largely from Holly- 
wood. There is only too much reason to regard these disclo- 
sures as substantially true. The Canadian espionage report, 
and the case of Dr. Allen Nunn May, indicated the lengths to 
which the Russians will go and how far Communists will 
follow them. Testimony is also provided from the Russian 
side by Victor Kravchenko, who says that Soviet representa- 
tives are under explicit instructions to obtain all possible data 
about American technology, military affairs, scientific pro- 
cesses, and the like (I Chose Freedom, American edition, 
p. 465). Disclosures so far made have certainly not yet shown 
the full range of espionage in foreign countries by Russians, 
Communists, and their friends. What we now see is like the 
visible part of an iceberg, the most dangerous eight-ninths 
of which are submerged. We must have grave doubts about 
the position in London. The clean-up of Communists in the 
Civil Service has not gone far or fast, and in any case there are 
always the ‘“‘sympathisers ’’ whose affiliations are deliberately 
concealed. Occasional reports slip out. Thus, on July 30 the 
Daily Telegraph stated that : 


“Highly confidential documents have been removed without 
authority from filing cabinets at the Ministry of Supply in the 
past few days. They have been returned, but it is clear that they 
were inspected after senior officials in whose files they lie had 
completed their duties for the day. . . . Investigating officers are 
working on the assumption that secret documents may have been 
out of their filing cabinets long enough for copies to have been 
made or extracts noted.” 


No more has been heard about this, it having been hushed up 
from above. Nevertheless, we can never forget that our very 
existence as a nation depends on proper security in high places. 
And we cannot fail to realise that in this matter as in others 
Ministers have shown no great competence. 


SIR STAFFORD Cripps has spent a part of the Parliamentary 
recess on haranguing the country. He has even been to Belfast 
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t to explain his view of the national needs. 
1 § On cog He asks for an expansion of production and 
5 one eee fora lowering of costs. In Belfast he explained 
- f that we were not as well off as we had hoped because of the 
s | increased prices of our imports. “ For over a century,” he 


told his audience, ‘‘ we have never had a favourable visible 
- [| balance of payments with America.”” Just so. We began to 
t f lose ground with that continent with the abandonment of 
t § our old Colonial system and the adoption of free trade. What 
1 | kept us going during the remainder of the 1gth century were 
{ | the dividends from our investments overseas. Those have all 
- | been dissipated. ‘‘ If we are lucky and work hard American 
- f aid will enable us to balance our overseas payments. .. . If 
t, f_ we don’t get into balance when American aid is ended we 
0 | shall just not be able to buy the food and materials. .. .” 
ll § Sir Stafford spoke of the increase of production. This, he 
n § said, was due more to the increase in the number of workers 
- | than to any increase in labour productivity. ‘‘ We must,” 
a § hesaid, “‘ get a higher output per worker if we are to succeed.” 
» # And at this point he shied away from the crux by saying that 
1, | what was wanted was “a more economical use of our labour 
n § by new methods and new machinery, less absenteeism and a 
s, | greater concentration on the job.’ His speech necessarily 
e ff falls on ears that are deadened by exhortation and reproof. 
is {| We have had altogether too much of this sort of thing accom- 
it | panied by legislation which makes it worth no manufacturer’s 
 § while to put in new machinery and worth no labourer’s while 
e § to work hard. The manufacturer knows that any profit he 
y | makes will be taken from him; the labourer has been pro- 
| mised that from the cradle to the grave he and his will be 
cared for. It is not worth his while to try to rise into a more 
heavily taxed class. He is better off as he is unless he can 
be an active Socialist politician. That career is lucrative. 


Y | TuerE is another matter about which Sir Stafford Cripps 
has been less than candid in his “ pep”’ talks. He has said 
Too Ma nothing about the great increase of non- 
oC ad producing employees forced upon industry by 
the Socialist system. The Board of Trade has, 
however, remedied this defect. Reports have been published 
p § on eleven industries covering a very wide range, including 
y || printing, chemicals and dress-making. Since 1937 the eleven 
s. | Industries in question have increased their employees by 
rs § 10,000. But they have actually decreased their operatives 
by 5,000, the increase is all technical, administrative, clerical. 
In 1937 it took 100 operatives to carry 16 white-collar 
‘y | Workers. Now they have to carry 18. Even 16 is too many. 
st [| One of the criticisms which can be made on our industry is 
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that it employs vastly too many supervisors, store-keepers, 
checkers and other such people. Manufacturers have had to 
deal with government controls and the clerical work involved 
is immense—and we have to remember that every clerk 
employed by a manufacturer is corresponding with half-a- 
dozen clerks in Whitehall or Llandudno or wherever. We 
see the effects of this desperate business of controls in the 
absorption of girls from school into clerical work. Before 
the war 9 per cent. out of every hundred young entrants into 
work were office workers. Now it is 11 per cent. We do not 
expect Ministers to realise what this means to the country 
but we hope the voters will absorb the lesson. 


THERE is one subject on which the interest never flags, 
That is the question of what education to give to 

children. Of late an absurd theory has 
thar been adopted by a political party and 

that is that all children must frequent 
the same class of school, and that whether parents are 
cultivated or uncultivated, wealthy or poor, virtuous or 
criminal, their children must have the same mental culture. 
A correspondence recently broke out in the provincial press 
in which this view was aired and in which the parents who 
send their boys to schools they choose and pay for—instead 
of the government-provided establishments, were denounced 
as snobbish. This denunciation is frequent in Socialist 
literature, but this does not affect the popularity of the private 
schools or of the public schools at all, for there has never 
been a time when parents were more anxious to preserve 
for their children, some of the culture and good manners, 
some of the urbanity which are so much despised by 
Socialist controversialists. It is to be noted that the party 
which has risen by means of violent language and individual 
abuse objects strongly to the education which inculcates 
moderation of language and courtesy of manners. They 
seem to be afraid of opening the door to good behaviour. 
Curious, this, and it would have been thought to be unneces- 
sary. For Socialism does not yet admit that it requires such 
levelling down that no one shall have the means of acquiring 
any superiority of cultivation. In this connection it i 
interesting to quote Anatole France, a Socialist, on this very 
question of the choice of a school for a little boy. He believed 
most firmly that evil communications corrupt good manners 
and he put the following words into the mouth of a father 
who was considering education : 


“Good culture, practised for several generations, produces 4 
flower of extreme delicacy, and this flower which it has taken 4 
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century to grow can be lost in a few days. Rough children would 
dissipate—without any profit to themselves—the culture our little 
boy has within him. Nobility of thought comes from God; good 
manners come by example and are fixed by heredity.” 

Le livre de Mon Ami. 


That is well said and it is equalitarianism run mad to think 
otherwise. It would be difficult to explain to some of our 
Ministers that good manners are an important part of conduct 
and perhaps impossible to explain to others the difference 
between a silk purse and a sow’s ear. But, in spite of 
all the political bluster there are a great many people who 
like to choose their children’s company and to get for them 
the good education, which is so much more than mere instruc- 
tion. 


AmonG the many efforts recently made to persuade nurses 
that they were going to be better paid was a scheme to call 
probationers “‘ Student Nurses ”’ accompanied 
by a flourish of promises. This is what the 
-parent of one of the girls who was induced to 
join the nursing corps under the belief that they would be 
well paid and treated says. It is an extract of a letter written 
to the Manchester Guardian. 


Probationer 
Nurses 


“The enclosed pay packet was given to my daughter to-day, 
being one month’s net wages (gross, less health and pensions and 
superannuation deductions) and it shows an amount of £2 12s. 9d. 

“ This is in payment of something rather more than 192 hours’ 
labour, or just over 3}d. per hour. My daughter is 18 years 7 months 
old, had to hold a school certificate, and had to wait until she was 
18 years old before the authorities would accept her for training. 

“* She is fortunate in that her home is within easy access of the 
hospital so that she can come home for some short portion of each 
day. This travelling costs 5s. per week so that the sum of £1 12s. 9d. 
a month is left to cover holidays and a little pocket money. 

** She is, of course, provided with board and the majority of 
the nurse’s outfit, but she still has to wear clothes outside the 
hospital.” 


What strikes the reader most about this letter is the 
naiveté of the girl and her parents and their lack of know- 
ledge of the wages earned nowadays by young girls. If this 
underpaid “‘ student nurse ’’ had gone into a private nursery, 
she could have started at 15, saving her parents three years’ 
keep. She would have had a first-rate training under a 
competent children’s nurse, by the time she was 18 she would 
have been earning £2 a week, three times what the poor 
“student ” is toiling for. She would have had living con- 
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ditions, food far superior to any hospital, she would have had 
all her working clothes, and she would have had none of the 
irritating rules which make hospital service irksome. Further- 
more, as there is a shortage of such girls to train as nurse- 
maids, she could choose her locality. A very different tale 
to the one our contemporary publishes. There is a proposed 
increase of 25s. a month for the “student” nurses. Even 
then their wages will come nowhere near the nursemaid’s ! 


ONE of the ways in which the Government keeps up a 
perpetual propaganda for Socialism is by constant announce- 
Food ments from the Ministry of Food. Every day 
Bimiecs there is something to be said. Something is 

changed—improved or made worse. Some- 
thing is to be added or taken away. An intense benevolent 
activity is postulated. And there is no one to add to the 
B.B.C. announcer’s jubilant message that we can have more 
plum jam, the bald fact that the Minister’s miscalculations 
have been the cause of jam hoarding on a vast scale and that 
manufacturer’s warehouses will not be able to hold this 
season’s jam unless last season’s is disposed: of. In short 
that we ought to have been having more jam ever since last 
autumn. There is also no one—now that the House of 
Commons is not sitting—to point out what such changes as 
are ordered in our diet mean. We are very carefully not 
told anything which might really instruct us as to what is 
going on. We do not know whether bread rationing saved 
any bread. We have heard and believe that potato rationing 
caused the destruction of a lot of potatoes. We are not told 
the truth about meat and the public is unaware that we are 
now eating the Argentine Railways, which wicked English 
capitalists had financed. Their reward was that they were 
forced by the British Government to take a ruinous price 
for their property, in order that Ministers could conceal the 
food situation from the public for a little longer. We do not 
know what is being done to increase livestock, we do know 
that if we have a pig it is chased from the litter to the 
slaughter-house with forms and that this persecution prevents 


cottagers from keeping pigs and deprives the country of f Dur 


much valuable food. Mr. Strachey’s butterfly dance over 
a hungry country has no counterpart in modern history. 
Lately we have heard some home truths from foreign 
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visitors. They are horrified by our food, they are unable to J futur 


eat it. The English always had a diet without much relief, 
but it was ample and very solid—now it is merely boring and 
owing to lack of competent cooks and to shortage of butter 
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tered” pigs are kept. An unregistered pig would cut up 
equally well. Is it not time that this was understood ? But 
the drip, drip, drip of propaganda goes on until ignorant 
townspeople begin to think that there is “something in” 
all these Socialist dodges, that Mr. Strachey really is 
feeding us instead of spending his time preventing food from 
reaching the consumer. 


AN experiment in diet has been tried on 150 German children 
and the result was recently announced at the Annual Scientific 
.. Meeting of the British Medical Association 
— White when five of the human guinea-pigs were 
same produced as proof that bread is the most 
nourishing of all foods. The children, it was said, had been 
divided into five groups, and each group had been given a 
different sort of wheaten bread, ranging from whole meal to 
white flour meal, of the kind that is generally believed to be 
less nourishing. They had ordinary German rations and they 
ate as much bread as they liked. The scientist who addressed 
the Meeting, Miss Widdowson, said that the result of the 
experiment was not at all what was expected : ‘‘ We expected 
the brown bread groups to romp ahead and the children on 
un-enriched white bread to go down hill,” but as a fact the 
different breads all appeared to produce the same very good 
results. The girls doubled the normal annual increase in 
weight and their height increased by one-and-a-half the normal 
year’s growth. The development of the boys was good but was 
“less spectacular ”’ than that of the girls. It was suggested 
by one speaker that bread was a better diet for young people 
than the more fashionable milk. -The result of this experiment 
seems to show that popular taste—which prefers white bread 
to brown—is right and that the child who refuses to “‘ eat up ”’ 
her brown bread really understands the needs of her body 
as well as the well-intentioned grown-up who is pressing the 
unpalatable wholemeal product on her. 


DurinG the Recess, which has been bedevilled and confused 
by over-headlined Foreign news, and general mismanagement 
One Family at Home, there has, nevertheless come to this 

country a message of hope and a promise of a 
future. Mr. Menzies, the former Prime Minister of the 
Australian Dominion, has come to give it to the Mother 
Country, and his voice has been one of good cheer. What he 
has come to say is very simple ; it is that the British at home 
and overseas are one great family and that if we in England 
tan remember this fact all will be well. The English do 
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remember it, but just at present they are deafened by the 
clamour of their Celtic fringe, who are about to make a serious 
attack on the British Constitution in Parliament. All the 
same, Mr. Menzies’ wise and timely speeches have made a 
great impression in this country. Such encouragement as he 
has given us is sorely needed by the stay-at-home Briton; it 
is what he gets too little of from our local politicians who 
cannot see the wood for the trees. In England we all too 
seldom hear the authentic note of Imperial patriotism in 
political speeches. Mr. Menzies gives us the encouragement 
and hope that we need; he tells us where our strength lies 
and that every Empire country is bound up with every 
other Empire country and that our future, both individual 
and joint, depends upon our holding together and not run- 
ning after strange gods. It is some time since he said the 
following striking words in Australia : 


‘ 


‘... if the price we pay for this second experiment 
in universal organisation is a weakening of our under- 
standing of the importance of the British Empire or 
a lessening of our implicit devotion to it, then the price 
we will have paid for the United Nations will be almost 
as disastrous as the price we almost paid for the League 
of Nations. Do not misunderstand me on this. I am 
saying that it would be the blunder of our lives if, in our 
instinctive loyalty to a new world organisation—com- 
pletely experimental and almost completely untried— 
we cast away our ancient loyalty which has been the 
strength of our lives and the rock upon which our houses 
have been built.” 


That is the text to which the National Review has been 
devoted for many years. 


A RECTIFICATION 


By a piece of inadvertence, for which the Editor is 
entirely to blame, the name of Sir Thomas Moore, Conserva- 
tive Member for Ayr, was omitted in our August number 
from the list of Members who voted against accepting what 
is called Marshall Aid. Sir Thomas Moore was one of the 
promoters of the opposition. It must be some bitter consola- 
tion to him and his courageous colleagues to note that Ministers 
and their press are beginning to realise that Americal 
money is not going to get the Attlee Government out of the 
hole they have got into, and that it will not even supply 
their supporters with cigarettes ! 
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BALFOUR AND 1950 


WEN Campbell-Bannerman delighted the swollen ranks of 
Liberalism with his sneer ‘“‘ enough of this foolery,’’ he was 
saying what is still said about Balfour. A man may pretend, 
as Baldwin did, to be plainer than he is and be respected 
for it in the House and in the country. If, on the other hand, 
like Balfour, he makes no effort to conceal his subtlety of 
mind, then he must expect to be written off by some people 
as a hair-splitting dilettante. The verdict is not always 
wrong. Salisbury’s “I don’t like poets” was, in Wyndham’s 
case, a red light that the Conservative party, and especially 
Balfour, did not see until too late. Pure intellect or acute 
sensibility can be too much of a good thing in political life. 
Arelish for the sweat and heaving of the scrum is as necessary 
on the Front Bench as in a rugger forward. Balfour suffered 
from lack of a full dose of this robust quality, but, even without 
it, he was formidable in the councils of his own party and a 
dangerous opponent. 

He had one characteristic that comes uppermost in 
thinking about this centenary of his birth. He kept young. 
Even those who only had the privilege (and it was a great 
privilege) of meeting him in his late years do not, looking back 
across the two decades since he died, remember him as an old 
man. It was a frequent experience in the ‘twenties for 
members of the “‘ post-war ’”’ generation (as it was optimistic- 
ally called) to be introduced to him with more than half a 
century between his age and theirs and to find themselves 
talking (he paid them that compliment exquisitely) and 
listening to a contemporary. 

He could recall seeing the fireworks in celebration of the 
end of the Crimean War and he lived to watch the flames 
roaring up around the funeral pyre of the old British Empire, 
but he never grew stale, never escaped back into what must 
have been the so much more congenial past of his youth and 
middle age, never lost curiosity about the present and the 
immediate future. 

The truest compliment to be paid him on what would be 
his hundredth birthday, if he were still alive, is to think of 
him in terms of to-day. He believed, more profoundly than 
inmost earthly things, in the party system as the best method 
of government. Compared to what has lately been happening 
up and down the world, that system ran smoothly, during his 
lifetime, with the rhythm of a Rolls Royce engine. Conserva- 
tives and Liberals rose and fell with something of the neat 
Precision that governs movement under a bonnet and the 
car of state went ahead—never mind what direction. A new, 
or rather an older method of propulsion—the kick from 
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behind—is now fashionable in many countries and widely 
regarded as an improvement on the Victorian internal com- 
bustion engine. That machine was not much older than 
Balfour ; it was, roughly, an invention of the epoch that built 
Puffing Billy. Before its first trials at Westminster, power 
did not sway with the pendulum of organised parties and it 
remains to be seen whether it can hold its own on the untried 
road leading towards the year A.D. 2000. The immediate 
question and one that without doubt would at the moment 
be interesting Balfour is what will happen to it in 1950. 

“It is quite obvious—at least so it seems to me—that we 
are dealing with forces not called into being by any of the 
subjects about which parties have been recently squabbling, 
but rather due to a general movement of which we see more 
violent manifestations in Continental politics ; and I cannot 
help feeling, therefore, that the new Labour issue may carry 
away seats which, under other circumstances would have 
been practically safe. But I trust I am wholly wrong.” So 
Balfour wrote to Austen Chamberlain in mid-January, 1906, 
that is just after the full measure had been taken of the 
Liberal victory at the most significant General Election of 
this century, not excluding 1945. He trusted he was not 
wholly wrong; in a far-seeing perspective he was wholly 
right. Now that we are nearing the threshold of another 
General Election, it may be worth while to sum up, in the 
detached Balfourian manner, how far we have gone since 1906 
brought the Victorian age in politics within short sight of 
its end. 

The first and most obvious point to note is that there is 
no longer any chance of a man of talent with Balfour’s back- 
ground being nursed, as he was, for office. The amateur, 
that is to say the member whose economic position allows him 
to follow his principles without regard to the consequences 
to his income, is no more. A seat to-day, is in itself of much 
greater financial value than the ruck of members can hope, 
by hook or by crook, to make themselves worth outside 
parliament. Many, perhaps most members in this House of 
Commons, earn far more from their official emoluments than 
they ever did before they were elected and more than they 
have the faintest hope of ever earning again in their lives. 
At the same time, inherited and acquired incomes are worth 
less, so fewer people can afford, unless they are heart and 
soul in politics, to stand unless they do so as a means of 
earning a livelihood. The Ministry in office has, therefore, a 
hold on its back benchers unequalled in strength since the 
eighteenth century. The Duke of Newcastle would rub his 
hands—is it fantastic to suggest that he might even blush ?— 
over the patronage nowadays at the disposal of a Cabinet 
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and behind it (but not for that reason to be forgotten) of the 
Treasury. There was nothing like it between the disappearance 
of the Georgian placemen and the rise of our new model 
nationalised Corporations and our House, packed with penni- 
less M.P.s. 

The electoral consequences are hard to assess, since most 
voters have no hope of becoming candidates—and no wish to 
do so—but a party machine assembled on these lines is unlike 
its immediate predecessors. The Tories, after Queen Anne 
died and until George III was nearly dead, meant far more 
in the country than they did in parliament. The loaves and 
fishes were a Whig perquisite and In and Out meant up-this, 
down-that Whig group. Might it do so again among the 
Trade Unionists and others rejoicing in the present state of 
affairs ? At any rate, it is worth noting that the Gladstone- 
Disraeli, Balfour-Asquith see-saw no longer rocks on its 
Victorian and Edwardian economic basis. The difference 
between now and the eighteenth century is that the individual 
(but not the mass) vote is freed from the complication of 
carrying hope of material advantage with it. 

An idealising son of Parliament will protest that all this 
isan insult to his old Mother and a dirty slur on her children, 
especially on those of them who have swung to the left. 
Realistic analysis of politics is, however, a proper study for 
loyal democrats and sincere believers in the superiority of 
the British to any other system of government. Eighteenth 
century members and voters made no bones about expecting 
to be paid for their support. Such overt corruption has been 
swept away, but economics still affect, as it always must 
afiect, the composition and the behaviour of elected assemblies 
and there is no point in leaving recognition of this fact to 
Marxists and cynics. 

A man of five and thirty, who was born into a proletarian 
family, will do better, if he is elected in 1950, than he is likely 
todo in any other job: his coeval who, in the natural way, 
in a responsible city job or is keeping his end up in the 
professions, will only offer himself for election at a sacrifice. 
There are, of course, exceptions, but the rough result is that, 
a a general rule, the best available candidates are easier to 
attract from the lower than from the higher income and wage 
levels. Some men will make almost any material sacrifice to 
get into parliament ; others will join a party to which most 
oftheir friends do not belong, but by and large, the economic 
consequence of the existing state of affairs is that Labour can 
recruit more freely than its opponents can. A parliament 
thus elected is composed of individuals who would be genuinely 
and rightly infuriated if they were accused of being venal, 
but who are more docile than they would be if they could 
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snap their fingers at the salaries and other fruits of contem- 
porary political life. 

A significant parallel between 1906 and 1950 can be traced 
over the issues before the electorate. 1906 was bedevilled b 
the fervour with which the new Protection or the old Free 
Trade was embraced as an absolute truth. The Liberals had 
much the better of the argument (measured by votes) because 
they did not suffer from doubts and heresies inside their 
own ranks and, so, they were able, with a clear conscience to 
placard the hoardings with big and tiny loaves and scream 
to high heaven about the Tories wanting to put the clock 
back to the Hungry Forties. Conservatism, on the other 
hand, had its Arians and its Nestorians, trying to hammer 
a creed out of conflicting doctrines and fulminating anathemas 
at one another with the zestful truculence of a Tertullian, 
This was all very perplexing for the would-be faithful who, 
lost in the mazes of Balfour’s dialectic and doubtful as to 
the orthodoxy of Chamberlain, were at their wits’ end to 
discover where salvation lay. 

There was little chance of overhearing above the bellow of 
rival catchphrases, the plain and now obvious fact that Free 
Trade had not worked out in the way its early Victorian 
sponsors had expected and, equally, that changes in inter- 
national trade and commerce were threatening the English 
with headaches not to be solved by a dose, however large, 
of tariffs. An abandonment of Free Trade as a sort of religion, 
revealed first to the English and in due course to win converts 
among all the heathen bowing down to the idols of Empire 
Protection, was, by 1906, long overdue. But the English 
are always slow to give up the illusion that what they think 
to-day, other nations are bound to learn in time. They did— 
are they not still doing, though with weakened dogmatism? 
—the same thing over parliamentary government and over 
the peaceful settlement of disputes. Every Englishman is 
at heart a Palmerston and wants to lecture other people 
for their own good, which he defines, as adopting as quickly 
as possible the way of doing things of which he happens at 
any given moment of history to approve. The Labour Party 
has gone down with a severe attack of this mental complaint 
since it came into office. Western Europe, too many Labour 
supporters believe, should and will turn to socialism and Trans- 
port House become the mother temple of a half-the-world- 
wide church. There is even enough missionary optimism in 
some left-wing zealots to look for the wholesale conversion 
of Russia. 

It is impossible to guess on what issues 1950 will be fought, 
but this cleavage between Socialism and Free Enterprise wl 
certainly be a main factor. Unless Conservatives state theif 
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policy in this context more clearly and consistently than, 
so far, they show much sign of doing, they will lose over it 
somewhat as they did over Protection and Free Trade in 
1906. The present-day electorate includes a larger floating 
vote than there was in 1906 and there is far less appetite, 
outside the numerically large but relatively narrow circles 
of keen party men and women, for sweeping, unqualified 
affirmations. Anyone who was in touch with rank and file 
opinion among both sexes in the Services at the end of the 
war knows that credulity and ignorance (perennial attributes 
of the masses) were mixed with common sense, realism and 
curiosity. This has been reflected since in the electorate 
which, in spite of what pessimists say, is more intelligent than 
are most of its newspapers and many of its politicians—if they 
may be judged by their speeches, in and out of the House. 

The bearing of this on electoral prospects is that there is a 
great opportunity for Conservatism to argue about the limits 
of legitimate State control not on revivalist meeting lines, 
but as it is discussed in canteens and pubs. Labour is almost 
certainly committed to going on with an approach to Socialism 
comparable to the Liberal worship of Free Trade and the 
triumphs to be won thereby will suffer from the law of 
diminishing returns. How far they will suffer depends on 
the extent to which the other side avoids going to the other 
extreme. But, a Conservative will point out, my party has 
already accepted quite a lot of Socialism, and does not stand 
for anything so anachronistic as unlimited free competition. 
It recognises that in the inevitable course of amalgamation, 
industry, whether or no it is socialised, has changed and is 
changing. That is true, but it does not alter the fact that 
Conservative leaders sound to an outsider as divided as did 
Balfour, Ritchie, Chamberlain and the rest. Their hearts 
and their heads do not seem to be in perfect liaison and there 
is nothing so calculated to lose the confidence of voters as 
this sort of display of indecision. It is as bad as unconvincing 
extremism. 

Policy must be argued out in private. The public flourish- 
ing of half-sheets of notepaper to show how easy it all is if 
only people would not rush to extremes is as fatal as trying 
to conduct diplomatic negotiations in the style of a debating 
society. What electors will want in 1950 is an unexaggerated 
but decisive statement of policy. A good talk on the wireless 
—where rhetoric on economic topics is invariably a flop—is 
called for, rather than the flamboyance dear to politicians 
Who feel themselves at their best on a platform. 

Wishful thinking will always be to some extent at a 
premium in a general election, but is less so to-day than ever 
before and, further, it is less so than party propagandists 
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seem ready to accept. The Blues against the Buffs, hammer 
and tongs technique amuses, but it does not win nearly so 
many votes as it did when parties held the place now usurped 
by League football teams and other rival attractions. The 
need for sobriety—for talking to an audience whose votes 
you want as you would if you took each man aside in his 
pub or canvassed the ladies, one by one, at a Women’s 
Institute meeting, applies to all issues and not only to 
Socialism. It is, for instance, no longer possible to gain 
converts for imperialism by flag-wagging or against it by 
hot air about ‘exploiting the niggers.’’ Here, again, is a 
chance for realism. The pipe-dreaming that led to belief in 
the capture of the Boers for the Empire by the gestures of a 
Campbell-Bannerman is out of date. It can be argued that 
nothing would have placated the Boers, but that Malan’s 
ministry was implicit in that Edwardian settlement is now 
not only plain, but is easy to make plain to a popular, modern 
audience. 

The English, in short, are a sadder if not a wiser people 
than they used to be and this catastrophic change should 
be the starting point for any party considering the substance 
and the presentation of its 1950 appeal. 


JouHN TANDY. 


NOTE BY ANOTHER HAND. 


During the fiscal discussions of 1903-1906—and after— 
the National. Review took a very pronounced line in support 
of Joseph Chamberlain’s Empire-strengthening policy. Those 
Conservatives who hung back—they are still doubtful— 
were castigated, among them was the late Lord Derby, 
then Lord Stanley. He was aggrieved and said to me, “ The 
National Review says I am a Free Trader. I have never said 
I was a Free Trader, what I said was that I was whatever 
Arthur Balfour (then Conservative Prime Minister) was, 
and no one knows what that is!” The next day I saw 
A.J.B. and told him that Lord Stanley was “ sitting on the 
fence.”’ A.J.B. looked up quickly, ‘‘ oh, my dear, he mustn't 
do that, so few people know how to sit on a fence.” He 
said this with an assured pride in his own performance. 


V.M. 


THE MALAYAN DISORDERS 


THE present Socialist Government will be remembered in 
history as a Government with an infinite capacity for making 
excuses. There can seldom have been a British Government 
with a more dreary tale of consistent failure to its discredit, 
and a more brazen determination to deny responsibility for 
such failure. In nothing has its ineptitude been more remark- 
able than in its mismanagement of the Colonial Empire, 
and in no quarter of that Empire has blundering ignorance 
and back-seat administration by Whitehall mandarins had 
more disastrous consequences than in Malaya. Unable to 
blame the weather, or ‘‘ world shortage”’ or the ‘ bad old 
days,’ Mr. Creech Jones has found a convenient scapegoat in 
Communism for the reign of terror which now afflicts that 
country. 

Lawlessness, however, is no new phenomenon in Malaya, 
and to pretend that the present disorders are due to Com- 
munism is quite misleading. It is to suggest that in a country 
occupied by three communities—Malays, Chinese and Indians 
—which, except for business transactions, have little to do 
with one another, barriers of language, religion and culture 
have suddenly been overthrown and replaced by common 
enthusiasm for an alien political doctrine. It is also to ignore 
the fact that the present trouble-makers are almost exclu- 
sively Chinese, and that their racketeering instincts and a 
readiness to turn personal and political feuds among them- 
selves into large-scale faction fights have been responsible 
for sporadic outbursts of gangsterism ever since Sir Stamford 
Raffles founded Singapore and the British intervened a 
century ago to end the anarchy which they were causing on 
the mainland. There is no need to invoke the superhuman 
cunning of Mr. Stalin, who, as one of the biggest buyers in 
the rubber market, must, if he is to be implicated, have 
double-crossed himself. To those acquainted with the 
character and history of the Chinese secret societies the 
disturbances are conducted on familiar, almost conventional 
lines. ‘“‘ New Communist,” as Milton might have said, “ is 
but old Secret Society writ large.’ But how the secret 
societies, so nearly extinguished in Malaya before the war, 
should after it have revived in unparalleled strength, is a 
story about which the Colonial Office is not unnaturally 
Teticent. 

The Chinese of Malaya, unless governed in the only way 
they understand, have always been the nuisance to them- 
selves as well as to other people that they are in their own 
country. Like the British, they take their own world with 
them wherever they go, and as their world is perpetually 
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rent by bitter faction fights and tribal feuds, they take their 
age-old quarrels to the land of their adoption. Naturally 
divided in language, and tribally, as well as by racial differences 
inevitable among a people scattered over so wide an area as 
China, their political unity, always precarious, dissolved, 
when the Dragon Throne was vacated, into a state of chronic 
civil war, which not even the Japanese invasion could per- 
manently arrest. ‘‘ China,” said the revolutionary, Sun 
Yat-sen, “‘ is the only country where ‘ race’ and ‘ nation’ are 
the same.” It would have been truer to say that there a 
race is struggling, but so far without success, to become a 
nation. The struggles, unfortunately, were associated cen- 
turies ago with the rise of the great secret societies and so 
long as these survive are likely to be perpetuated ; the best 
known and most powerful of them, the Thian Ti Hui, some- 
times identified with the Triad Society, organised the 
T’aip’ing Rebellion. Of it Dr. Purcell remarks, ‘ Its ranks 
were recruited from the ranks of robbers and rebels, as always 
the core of rebellion in China,” * and, it might be added, in 
Malaya. ‘In the Straits Settlements,’ he continues, with 
reference to the mid-19th century, “‘ where the scum of Fukien 
and Kwantung had congregated, its nature became even more 
anti-social.” These societies were compared more than a 
century ago by a contemporary in Singapore to the Car- 
bonari in Europe. In 1850 the Grand Jury in Singapore 
complained that the power of the secret societies ‘ was 
dreaded by the Chinese of all classes, and by their recent 
destruction of numerous coolie lines belonging to the Christian 
Chinese, and by their outrageous attack upon the police, 


they had exhibited a most dangerous combination against ]. 


2) 


public security. 

The essential feature of the secret society is, and always 
has been, its reliance upon terrorism as its principal method 
of obtaining recruits and enforcing its authority. There does 
not exist among the Chinese the same sense of civic duty that 
can be counted upon in a more homogeneous society which 
has attained nationhood. A shot fired in the streets of a 
British town rallies the passers-by to the assistance of the 
police: in Singapore it would clear the street. The Chinese 
are ready and eager informers, and will gladly help the police 
in secret, if they feel confident that the latter are able to take 
prompt and effective action, but, and this is equally true of 
the Indian labourers, they are easily intimidated. Com 
menting upon some arrests recently made in one of the Malay 
States, the Straits Times says, “‘ The chief obstacle met by 
the police is reluctance to testify by those who have beet 
forcibly initiated into societies. But on Monday, May 6, 

* Victor Purcell, ‘‘ The Chinese in Malaya.” 
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1o men who had been cowed into joining the Triad Society 
in Perak came forward to testify against those who had 
forced them into the unlawful society.” There follows a 
description of the initiation ceremony, details of which have 
always been hard to come by. Members were required to pay 
$10.80, representing the figure 108 which was the triad of the 
“108 Sworn Brothers.” The initiates’ middle fingers were 
pricked. They then drank the blood mixed with wine and 
took an oath of allegiance. The head of a cock was chopped 
off as a warning of what would happen should they turn 
traitor. Officials were known as White Fan, Red Rod, Horse 
Leader, Iron Plank, and Straw Shoe. 

As in the past, so to-day the prime object of every secret 
society is to establish an tmperium in imperio, “ to enjoy the 
benefits of British rule and, at the same time, to ignore any 
laws that did not suit its convenience.’ * Its members are 
Communists only in the sense that they are partisans in the 
struggle between Chiang Kai-shek’s Kuomintang and Mao 
Tse-tung’s Communists in China, and are intent upon carrying 
that struggle to the Chinese domiciled in Malaya. If most of 
the heavy labour in England were done by emigrants from the 
United States, and if in this year of the Presidential Election 
a powerful gangster organisation, a sort of Mafia, chose to 
identify itself with the Republican Party, no consideration 
for the British Government would be likely to affect its 
efforts to injure Democrat sympathisers among the emigrant 
workers and to blackmail as many labourers as possible into 
supporting by subscriptions and forced loans the cause of the 
Republicans. These activities would not, however, betoken 


_ any design to overturn monarchical rule in the United King- 


dom ; still less could they be interpreted as reflecting a move- 
ment in any section of the community to set up a Republic 
in Britain. But the situation would closely resemble that 
which now prevails in Malaya. 

It is a very old and familiar situation in that country and 
one which the administration had in the past learnt how to 
handle. British intervention in Perak, the State in which 
disorder is greatest to-day, was originally provoked solely 
by the lawlessness of the Chinese. ‘“‘ The influx of the Chinese 
to the new mining-fields (1862) was so great that it was beyond 
the capacity of the Mentri (Malay Chief) to keep order, and 
the Chinese, free of any control from above, began faction fights 
among themselves. The history of the Chinese in Perak is 
inseparable from their secret societies.” In 1872 ‘‘ hundreds 
perished ” ¢ in the fighting between the Hai San and Ghee 


* Mills, ‘ British Malaya.” 
ft Aso “ Journal Royal Asiatic Society, Malayan Branch”; Vol. 
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Hin factions in Perak. Nor is it unique for some of the 
trouble-makers to be ‘‘ flown in,” as it were, from China or 
Siam: many of the Chinese who fought in Perak in the last 
century were professional soldiers, mercenaries, deliberately 
imported to assist one or other of the factions. But murders 
were more wholesale and the disorders on a more robust scale 
in those earlier days. In the May riots of 1854 the whole 
island of Singapore was given over to pitched battles for a 
week, and 400 Chinese were killed. In 1879 the Ghee Hin 
Society attacked and almost succeeded in seizing Taiping, 
the principal town of Perak. There were, too, sporadic 
attacks on Europeans: the Superintendent of the Dindings 
and his wife were attacked in their house in 1878 and murdered 
with a hatchet. 

Really effective means of dealing with the persistent 
menace were not discovered until the Governor, Sir Clementi 
Smith, in 1889 caused the Societies Ordinance to be passed, 
This provided that a society of any sort was illegal unless it 
had been registered, and, most important, that China-bom 
Chinese found assisting in the management of illegal societies 
should be banished and deported to China. Banishment, it 
soon became evident, was more dreaded than death; for 
Chinese mandarins in those days showed no compunction in 
meting out deaths that were truly dreadful to such “ bad 
pennies’ when they turned up. Even to-day the relative 
luxury of life in Malaya and opportunities for easier and more 
profitable crime than in the homeland make banishment the 
one penalty seriously respected by the most reckless thug. 
The introduction of the finger-print system which made it 
possible to fix a Chinese identity, always a difficult thing to 
do, combined with banishment to clip the wings of the secret 
societies. 

The efficacy of these measures was tested in 1929 when 
Sir Cecil Clementi became Governor. A distinguished Chinese 
scholar, fresh from governing Hongkong at a time when it 
had been boycotted by the Kuomintang, he was quick to 
appreciate the dangers implicit in the attempt which the 
Kuomintang was making to organise branches in Malaya. 
All the signs of a recrudescence of secret society methods were 
evident to discerning eyes. Sir Cecil lost no time after his 
arrival in summoning the leaders of the local executive com- 
mittees and convincing them that their passages would be 
booked to China forthwith, if their organisation was not 
immediately dissolved. The effect was magical ; in spite of 
pressure from the Foreign Office, Sir Cecil yielded no sub 


stantial ground, and Malaya was not disturbed by their §; 


intrigues until the start of the Sino-Japanese hostilities. Itis 
strange to recall that the Kuomintang, which to-day is o 
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the defensive and in need of Western support, was in 1925 
encouraging aggressively anti-British propaganda in Malaya 
(‘British Imperialism feeds on blood ”’ was one of its slogans) 
and ordering Days of Mourning and Humiliation Days to be 
observed by all Chinese residents on such occasions as the 
King’s Birthday. Indeed, from its conduct the Kuomintang 
appeared to regard Malaya as terra trredenta. 

To-day, with a Communist and rival party in the ascen- 
dant in China, and with Britain, a war-time ally and anti- 
Communist, the Kuomintang in Malaya has ceased to be a 
subversive force. Revolutionary spirits and Robin Hoods 
among the Chinese have, therefore, had to find another camp 
and the Kuomintang has now become an object of attack. 

When the Kuomintang was purged of Communism shortly 
before the war, a party sprang up in Malaya which took direc- 
tions from the Comintern in Shanghai. Its activities were 
successfully prevented from becoming any threat to public 
security, and with Hitler’s attack upon Russia its influence 
was openly thrown upon the side of the Allies. It was these 
people who formed the nucleus of the guerilla resistance to 
the Japanese and were lavishly supplied by SEAC with arms 
and ammunition. Crime is now significantly worst in the 
districts which were notorious for guerilla activity and not 
confined to districts where Communist influence is known to 
be strong. As Air Chief Marshal P. R. Joubert observed in 
arecent letter to The Times, the Chinese Communists “‘ were 
the thugs and bandits among an otherwise law-abiding 
Chinese population.”” They are, as they were, bandits first 
and Communists by an afterthought. Few are literate, few 
were born in Malaya, and most are youths who have never 
known what it is to do an honest day’s work. For them the 
sogans of Communism supply a useful cloak beneath which 
to prosecute their preference for the life of outlaws. This 
view is confirmed by Mr. G. W. Husband, Chairman of the 
Johore Planters’ Association, who declared in the Johore 
State Council on May 26 that ‘“ thugs were using ‘ Gestapo ’ 
methods upon an unwilling and otherwise law-abiding popu- 


‘[ace, that intimidation and extortion appeared to be the rule 


tather than the exception, and the result on some estates is 
thaos.”” He added, “ The trouble in this country is that we 
have too much law and too little order. - It is up to the Govern- 
ment to promote that order . . . instead of sabotaging the 
efiorts of the Police.’’ 

British Civil Servants with long experience of the country, 


"§’% soon as they had regained their health after the Japanese 


internment and had returned to duty, were quick to call 
attention to the need to re-establish the penalty of banish- 
ment and apply it vigorously. Unhappily, as too often in 
VOL. CXXXI 2 
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our long island story, those who knew, could not, and those 
who could—a Secretary of State and staff of clerks seated in 
Whitehall—would not authorise the necessary action. The 
latter had conceived in their clerical isolation a policy which 
no one with a first-hand knowledge of social conditions ina 
plural community of tropical Asia would have dreamed of 
endorsing. As if to ensure that the policy would be faithfully 
implemented, one of the most senior clerks in the Colonial 
Office was appointed High Commissioner in the new Federa- 
tion of Malaya. And, to pile folly upon folly, the Chinese 
Protectorate—a Civil Service Department of experts in 
Chinese language and current thought—was abolished. A 
prime feature of the policy was the immediate imtroduction 
after the war of Trade Union regulations modelled upon British 
Trade Union Law ; throughout the length and breadth of the 
land trade-unionism was pressed upon bewildered Asiatic 
coolies, and the construction of trade-union machinery and 
its sinister mechanics explained to uncomprehending ears, 
This misplaced enthusiasm for thrusting British trade 
unionism upon the East in practice amounted, as the Planters’ 
Associations pointed out, to handing the labour of the country 
over upon a platter, complete with knife and fork, to pro- 
fessional gangsters with a long-established technique and 
natural genius for subjecting by secret processes large sections 
of the population to their will—a will devoted to extortion and 
the prosecution of political tribal feuds imported from China. 
The United Kedah Planters’ Association declared at a meeting 
on June 6 that ‘ The labour employed on rubber estates is 
inarticulate and illiterate and has become the easy prey of 
men of ill-will who have used every weapon in the armoury 
of the racketeer and the gangster to achieve their own evil 
ends. There is overwhelming evidence that the trade union 
movement in Malaya is ‘in a bad way.’ And the law as it 
stands renders the best endeavours of the Trade Union 
Advisory Department ‘a barren mockery ’ ” 

Mr. Creech Jones was unfortunately separated by many 
thousands of miles irom White Fan, Red Rod, and Straw 
Shoe These gentlemen and their associates had quickly per- 
ceived the wonderful possibilities opened by the new trade 
unionism. To have expected Indian and Chinese coolies to 
find among themselves representatives with the courage, 
independence, integrity, responsibility, and mental capacity 
to represent any seriously held public opinion—could any 
such have been found—was completely unrealistic. What 
happened was that they and their trade-union mechanism 
were annexed by secret society agents. These then pet 
verted the whole system to their own ends by creating 
“ federations ”’ of unions, so that at a word from someone 
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like Horse Leader or Iron Plank all the labour in a State 
could be compelled to cease work. There was thus no diffi- 
culty in imposing a hartal one day last year throughout the 
Peninsula. Questioned by the manager on one estate why 
their trade union had forbidden them to work, his coolies 
shook their heads and none could suggest any reason, except 
afew thoughtful spirits who volunteered that it was in cele- 
bration of the marriage of Princess Elizabeth. They wished 
to work but did not dare. 

And wisely so, for on June 3 at a tin-mine near Kuala 
Lumpur two labourers, among a small group who had broken 
astrike, were shot dead. Next day all the workers were again 
meekly striking. The few murders of Europeans have usually 
been “‘ pay-roll crimes”; in the attack upon the Malayan 
Collieries guards were placed by the raiders on the houses of 
the Europeans and shots fired to keep them indoors. Generally 
speaking, most raids are conducted with one of two purposes, 
the wreaking of vengeance on Chinese known to be sup- 
porters of the Kuomintang, or the intimidation of overseers 
who would not yield to extortion or whose influence with 
their labour force was directed against the racketeers. Some- 
times, as in a factory shooting at Singapore, the trouble was 
smply the old and classic one of a feud between two Chinese 
dans, in this case Hokkiens and Hylams. 

On June 13 the Government was at last induced to declare 
the Pan-Malayan Federation of Trade Unions together with 
nine State federations of trade unions illegal. But the reim- 
position of banishment as a penalty has been complicated 
by the fact that some of those who will incur it can claim to 
be British subjects. Under the old Straits Settlements law a 
British subject in Penang or Malacca (both now incorporated 
in the Federation of Malaya) cannot be banished. Incredibly, 
“The policy of the Government and of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has been,” in the words of the High Commissioner, 
“to observe that limitation in respect of the Federation as a 
whole.”” Moreover Indian Communists as members of a 
Dominion can also now claim to be British subjects ; it may 
be supposed that Sir Edward Gent was on his way to London 
to discuss the complications raised by this aspect of the 
banishment penalty when his plane collided with another 
me. But powers, which should have been granted to the 
police at least a year ago and for which they and the men on 
the spot had vainly been appealing, have at last been ‘‘ rushed 
through ’”’ the Legislative Council. 

Unfortunately the Government’s ill-considered attempt to 
transfer the British brand of trade-unionism to the East has 
kid open and made straight so many paths for Communist 
Propaganda into the heart of so many labour forces, which 
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Communists, by their own unaided efforts, could not for many 
a long day have hoped to penetrate, that it would be optimistic 
to believe that thousands of normally loyal and peaceable 
coolie breasts have not now been infected with the germs ofa 
spirit of rebellion. The Commissioner of Police has stated 
that since the beginning of the year a new tone has been 
encountered in labour forces: ‘“‘ workers had adopted a 
truculent, unhelpful, and disagreeable attitude towards. any- 
body who attempted to show interest in their complaints or 
cause.”’ Communist exploitation of a situation of the Govern- 
ment’s own making is, therefore, to be inferred. 

In the Colonies, as in Europe, Socialist activities seem to 
have the unhappy knack of providing stepping-stones to 
power for Communism, and invariably Socialists are taken 
by surprise, when the Communists proceed to advance across 
them. The latter have, however, a hard task ahead of them; 
for in Malaya there are not the rudiments of nationality. 
There are three races united only in a determination that 
none of them shall gain political ascendancy over the other. 
For representative government there was never a demand, and 
Asiatic labour had always shown itself fully capable of work- 
ing out its own salvation in its own way. Only idealogues 
determined to see things as they are not could have troubled 
such untroubled waters so thoroughly. Now, while puzzled 
trishaw coolies select in Singapore representatives for a 
Legislative Council by a study of symbolical pictures, Moscow 
may hope to reap where it had not sown. But Whitehall 
must not be allowed to place responsibility for the crop upon 
the reapers. That is due to the export of policies prefabricated 
in Whitehall, and the appointment of a Governor without 
previous experience of administration in a colony to carry 
them out. 

E. LA MOTHE STOWELL. 


THE FATE OF THE ENBORNE VALLEY 


THE proposal, now under consideration by the Metropolitan 
Water Board, to obliterate one of the most beautiful and 
unspoilt valleys in Southern England has shocked not only 
the thousands immediately affected but innumerable people 
all over the country. It is indeed a savage suggestion to wipe 
out a whole district, a well-known beauty spot, a paradise of 
artists and an outstandingly fertile agricultural area, with 
all its traditions, its happy homes, its peaceful, hitherto 
undisturbed and unmenaced rural life, not to mention the 
entire livelihood of some fifteen hundred families who desire 
nothing so much as to be'left alone. It is therefore plain at 
the outset that such a scheme must be regarded as utterly 
evil and wicked, unless it can be shown beyond doubt or cavil 
that the destruction of this valley, with all its human and 
material aspects, is absolutely essential to the Metropolis 
and that no other scheme or measure to secure the water 
supplies of London in times of extreme drought can take its 
place. No such evidence has so far been forthcoming. 

There is little enough official information on the subject. 
The ostensible object is to provide not an additional reservoir 
to meet London’s hitherto ever-growing needs, but a truly 
vast reserve of some 55 thousand million gallons to be drawn 
upon only in times of extreme drought * and to remain 
ordinarily untouched, inundating and covering in parts to a 
depth of 300 feet no less than nine square miles and adversely 
affecting an area considerably in excess of this. In addition 
it is generally believed that the business life and interests of 
Newbury itself are unlikely to escape unscathed. 

Let no one underestimate the gigantic nature of the 
scheme as it affects the Valley of the River Enborne stretching 
almost from the Andover-Newbury Road in the West to Abel 
Bridge, Brimpton in the North East, and Baughurst further 
to the South. The proposal involves the pumping of water 
from the Thames at Pangbourne; the inundation of 5,760 
acres; the construction of a huge dam; the disruption of 
communications entailing the building of long and expensive 
viaducts if even the major roads are to be restored. The water 
presumably would be pumped from the Thames into the valley 
during a period of winter floods, submerging the valley, the 
water returning to the river if, and when, the summer flow 
becomes dangerously low, leaving—until such time as water is 
more than plentiful (and this may involve considerable 
periods)—an unsightly, unhealthy and mosquito-ridden swamp. 
This last is likely to be particularly and frequently true of 


* «The Board has ample storage accommodation for normal years.”’— 
Report of the Works and Stores Committee of the M.W.B., April 30, 1948. 
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the large area near Baughurst where, since the water here will 
be but thinly spread, only a relatively small withdrawal of 
water will transform it into a noxious and unwholesome 
morass. 

Farms, houses, churches, chapels, burial grounds, and even 
Newtown’s famous and ancient Swan Inn are all apparently 
doomed to be submerged, like Atlantis, but by the hand of a 
Board which, even in these democratic days, is not even subject 
to election. 

We in this generation who have been invited to eat our 
Argentine railways are now expected to drink our burial 
grounds. Hardened as we may be to the superb indifference 
of the day to ordinary considerations of decency, there are 
still folk in Hampshire and in Berkshire old-fashioned enough 
to express their disgust and withhold their approval. Indeed, 
a cartoon has been published, giving expression to this sense 
of disgust, depicting fish inspecting a submerged memorial to 
the fallen. 

The extent of the proposed destruction is startling. Ata 
time of acute housing shortage, no fewer than 757 houses 
(including quite a number of new houses approaching comple- 
tion !), cottages and bungalows come, in the Kingsclere and 
Whitchurch Rural District alone, either within the 300-foot 
contour line and will be submerged, or within a quarter of a 
mile of it (which in turn involves evacuation, since their 
sewage would either seep or run directly into the reservoir). 
Similarly, at a time of grave food shortage, and when English 
agricultural production is regarded by all political parties as 
our greatest dollar saver, no less than 106 farms, small- 
holdings and market gardens, are wholly or partially affected 
and 5,670 acres are scheduled for inundation. The nature 
and extent of the agricultural production lost to the country 
has been carefully estimated by the County Agricultural 
Executive Committees and by the local authorities, and the 
results of their investigations are illuminating :— 

Milk production affected is 661,617 gallons per annum; 
750 acres of wheat; 398 of barley; 751 of oats; 353 of 
dredge corn ; 212 of potatoes ; six of sugar beet. The following 
would be displaced or killed: 1,258 cows and 1,150 cattle; 
forty-seven sheep; 664 pigs; I1,39I poultry; seventy-eight 
horses. 

In addition, between four and five thousand people would 
be rendered homeless; four churches, five chapels, three 
vicarages and parsonages, four church schools, one private 
and one County school, six village halls, nine inns and public 
houses, seven business premises, twelve shops and post offices, 
one P.A. institution, one police station, one police cottage, 
sewage works, etc., would all be inundated in the Kingsclere 
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and Whitchurch Rural District alone and involving, inci- 
dentally, rateable values to the tune of £12,900. 

The secrecy which has shrouded the entire proposal merits 
the strongest criticism, if not indeed censure. The whole 
matter only came to light when technicians of the Metro- 
politan Water Board called upon Sir William Mount and 
asked for permission to start boring on his estate in order, 
apparently, to ascertain whether the subsoil, said to be porous, 
is capable of holding water under the immense pressure to 
which it would be subjected. But it is surely remarkable 
that the Metropolitan Water Board should toy with so gigantic 
a proposal, take a number of preliminary steps (which need 
not here be elaborated) in connection with it, and all this 
without any official notification, reference to, or consultation 
with, the local authorities directly affected. This resulted in 
the continued expenditure by the latter, and by private 
persons (during this period of consideration) of money, 
material and labour on housing, road construction and 
improvement, sewage disposal and maintenance works of 
various kinds throughout the area—and all at a time of acute 
shortage. 

It is constantly thrust down our throats that to-day we 
enjoy the privilege of living under conditions of Socialist 
Planning and practice. It seems a little curious to discover 
that this ‘‘ planning ”’ in fact consists of allowing local autho- 
rities to continue to build in good faith new houses for those 
who so desperately need them and to spend money, labour 
and material on improvements and maintenance works in 
an area which yet another authority is apparently ‘‘ planning ”’ 
to submerge. 

Local reaction is as outspoken as it is unanimous in its 
condemnation of these ill-conceived and heartless proceedings. 
The Kingsclere protest meeting which set up a committee to 
fight the matter received the wholehearted support of all 
present, including representatives of the Hampshire and Berk- 
shire County Councils, the Newbury Corporation, the Newbury 
R.D.C., the Hampshire Agricultural Executive Committee, 
the Hampshire Branch of the National Farmers Union; the 
Berkshire branch also ; the Agricultural Workers Union ; the 
Hants Joint Planning Committee and a great many 
others. 

“Why pick on us ?”’ represents the feeling of many who 
now stand to lose their homes and their livelihood, a feeling 
intensified by a sense of shock, surprise and astonishment at 
such “ planning ” as described above. The fact that London’s 
Consumption of water is approaching nearly double that of 
any other great city in the world and that there have been no 
insistent and prolonged, if disregarded, appeals by the Board 
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to the people of London to save water which would justify to 
some extent consideration of such an extreme measure as this, 
have not passed unnoticed. It would surely be reasonable to 
expect the authorities concerned to make a real and sustained 
effort to reduce waste since it is notorious that this un- 
doubtedly and undeniably exists, and has continued for years 
on an enormous scale. There are mechanical devices, such as 
automatically closing taps, the installation of which has 
apparently not been propounded either on the basis of 
propaganda salesmanship or, if the worst came to the worst, 
on a compulsory basis. 

Voices, raucous and oleaginous, have talked Town and 
Country Planning to those who like listening to the B.B.C., 
and our planners have filled innumerable columns of our 
newspapers with matter devoted to the speeches and activities 
of those who are anxious to create—because they are so good 
at knowing what is good for others—artificial satellite towns. 
One ‘object of these, one is told, is to spread the population 
of London over a wide area and simultaneously to decrease 
the number and density of that city’s inhabitants. How far 
the effects of such planning and development have been 
scientifically analysed and assessed both by the Metropolitan 
Water Board and by those Government Departments, includ- 
ing the Ministry of Agriculture, which are directly affected, 
nobody knows. All that the unfortunate resident and worker 
in the Enborne Valley is now aware of is that the water level 
over truly vast areas in this country is steadily sinking year 
by year; that the growing industrial requirements, parti- 
cularly in the South of England have been, and continue to 
be, met by piecemeal methods; and that the one measure 
which the situation clearly calls for—namely, the establish- 
ment of a Royal Commission to investigate scientifically the 
nationwide needs and potentialities of the United Kingdom 
as a whole so far as water is concerned—is the one measure 
not under contemplation by H.M. Government. In these 
circumstances the Metropolitan Water Board should not be 
surprised by the intensity of the feelings of those who are 
now somewhat casually informed that they, together with 
5,670 lovely acres, are to be sacrificed on the altar of an ill- 
conceived, piecemeal measure which, while robbing them of 
their homes and livelihood, may neither be necessary or even 
fit into that wider nation-wide water supply development 
which must one day become a reality. 


PATRICK DONNER. 


SEA-POWER AGAIN 


Few people recall nowadays that Russia, during the closing 
decades of the 19th century, was among our most formidable 
rivals for sea-power. The Two Power standard for our Navy 
was aimed at France and Russia jointly, the cruisers Powerful 
and Terrible were designed as answers to the Russian Rurik 
and Rossia, it was the settled aim of British policy to bar 
Russia from a “‘ warm water ’”’ port, because this might add 
to Russia’s naval power. We opposed, and still oppose, 
Russian aims to get control of the Bosphorus and Dar- 
danelles, we allied ourselves with Japan in Igor against the 
menace of Russian Port Arthur, we watched Russian naval 
building programmes with as alert an eye as we turned 
subsequently on Germany, and it was only the rise of the 
German Navy, in which we saw an even greater peril, which 
led to the easing of our tension with Russia. 

Russia’s naval strategic position during all these years 
was, however, a desperately poor one. The Murmansk 
railway had not yet been built, and the White Sea scarcely 
entered into it. But Russia had to maintain three fleets, all 
isolated from one another, the Baltic Fleet, the Black Sea 
Fleet, and the Far Eastern Fleet. The Baltic and Black Sea 
Fleets were sundered from one another by the Dardanelles, 
and to co-operate with one another would have meant in 
any case a perilous voyage either from the Baltic to the 
Mediterranean or vice-versa, or to some point of junction in the 
Atlantic. The British Fleet, holding “‘ interior lines,” would 
have been well placed to crush each of these Russian fleets in 
detail. The effort to send the Baltic Fleet to reinforce the 
Far Eastern Fleet during the Russo-Japanese War led to the 
disaster of Tsu-Shima. In general totals of numbers and 
tonnages of warships, the Russian Fleet was superior to the 
Japanese. But the two Russian fleets were defeated in 
detail. ; 

In 1908 Count Aehrenthal, the Austro-Hungarian Foreign 
Minister, when planning the annexation of Bosnia-Herze- 
govina, met M. Isvolsky, the then Russian Foreign Minister, 
at Buchlau—the family seat of Count Berchtold—and pro- 
mised to agree for Russia to have the right of passage for her 
warships through the Dardanelles in exchange for Russia’s 
agreement to the annexation. This, however, when pro- 
claimed, roused such a storm of protest that Isvolsky dared not 
admit his own agreement, there were charges and counter- 
charges between Isvolsky and Aehrenthal, and Russia lost 
the proposed right of passage through the Dardanelles, and 
got nothing in exchange. 

The outbreak of World War I saw Russia with six Dread- 
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noughis built or building for the Baltic, and three built or 
building for the Black Sea, together with cruisers, destroyers 
and ancillary craft. But the Russian Navy played no great 
role: it fell into demoralisation during the Revolution, and 
Communist Russia devoted her main efforts to the Red Army 
and the Red Air Force, the Red Fleet was relegated relatively 
to a minor réle. It is now, however, the official policy of the 
Soviet Union to “raise the Red Fleet to the same power 
and efficiency as the Red Army.” 

Russia has now got Riga, which she had in any case in 
Czarist days, and has control over the German eastern Baltic 
ports such as Dantzig, Rostock, etc. But her naval strategic 
position is still so bad that she must fight and win a war to 
improve it before she would find it profitable to embark on 
naval building programmes on any large scale. Thus the 
Western Allies, controlling Denmark, Norway, and the 
Skagerrak, could pen any Russian Baltic Fleet into the 
Baltic. Which means it would scarcely be worth Russia’s 
while to build any large scale Baltic fleet until the passage 
through the Skagerrak was in her hands. The same thing 
applies to the Black Sea. Any Russian fleet must be the 
‘prisoner ”’ of this sea till the Dardanelles pass into Russian 
hands. A Far Eastern fleet, if built, would be cut off, in 
time of war, from all communication with Russia in Europe 
save via the Trans-Siberian Railway. Thus in all these seas, 
defensive flotillas of small fast craft, monitors, and sub- 
marines, form the only really profitable naval investment. 
Murmansk introduces a new factor, and constitutes Russia’s 
only real outlet into the world seas. But Murmansk is frozen 
during long periods, and the strategic position is in any case 
very unfavourable for anything save commerce raiding. 

Under present-day circumstances no great menace is to 
be anticipated from the Russian Navy, her decision to con- 
centrate primarily upon the Red Army and the Red Ait 
Force is undoubtedly the right one for her own interests. This 
situation, however, would be entirely changed should the Red 
Army drive forward and seize Kiel, Bremen, and Hamburg, not 
to speak of the French Channel ports. An effort to seize the 
Bosphorus and Dardanelles must be anticipated parallel to this. 

With both shores of the Skagerrak in Russian hands, 4 
Russian Baltic Fleet could drive into the North Sea and 
English Channel, and put Britain in deadly danger of blockade 
and invasion. With the French Channel Ports in Russian 
hands, Russia would need no Baltic Fleet, she could build 
her fleet on the French Channel coast. With the Dardanelles 
in her hands, her Black Sea Fleet could drive into the Easter 
Mediterranean, whilst her armies driving down through Spain 
and Italy, could menace the Straits of Gibraltar and the 
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Sicilian Channel. The peril would not be immediate, it would 
develop during the later phases of a prolonged war, or pro- 
vided Russia has seized these vital strategic zones, during 
an interregnum between World War III and World War IV. 
But if Russia once seizes these zones, it is a peril which will 
develop inexorably, at first a distant cloud on the horizon 
visible only to a far-sighted observer, but then looming 
blacker and more ominous with every passing day. 

We must view these problems against the background of 
our naval strategy as a whole, and the basis of this strategy 
has been in no way affected by the evolution of air power. 
It was defined by Sir Edward Grey, subsequently Lord Grey, 
at the Imperial Conference of 1911 :-— 

‘‘ What really determines the foreign policy of this country 
is the question of sea-power . . . if one Power or group of 
Powers attempted to make itself dominant in Europe, the 
weaker Powers assailed would appeal to us to help them. 
If while that process were going on we were appealed to for 
help and sat by and looked on and did nothing, then people 
ought to realise that the result would be one great combina- 
tion in Europe outside which we should be left without a 
single friend . . . then the naval situation would be this, 
that if we meant to keep the command of the sea we should 
have to estimate as a probable combination against us of 
fleets in Europe, not two Powers but five Powers.” 

It is still the problem of sea-power which lies at the back 
of all the other vexed and tangled skeins of Europe. If 
Britain and the U.S.A. were to look on and allow Russia to 
achieve military domination over the whole of Europe, then 
the end would be the whole of Europe organised into naval 
building programmes designed to destroy our command of 
thesea. It was for the purpose of extending and consolidating 
our command of the sea that Kitchener raised his New Armies ; 
it is for the purpose of extending and consolidating our 
comand of the sea that the Anglo-Saxon peoples must 
contemplate and prepare for another edition of the New 
Armies, in case of need. 

The “‘ lessons” taught by one war have a most unhappy 
knack of being turned upside down by the war which follows 
it. The true strategic purpose of the New Armies was com- 
pletely misunderstood by short-sighted critics, the out- 
standing “‘ lesson’ of World War I was, so we were told, 
“superior defence.”’ The vital réle played by Anglo-American 
sea-power in World War II was non-spectacular ; it occurs 
to few that a single German cruiser, if left unimpeded, could 
have done far more damage to our sea-borne trade in one day 
than a dozen submarines. Or that had Germany in 1940 
been as superior on the seas as she was on the land and in the 
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air, she could have invaded us without much difficulty, and 
ended the war at a blow. The command of the sea, and al] 
it implies, is taken for granted. Our “ scientific’ thinkers 
have too little imagination to realise how different everything 
would have been had the command of the sea been held b 
the foe. So we are getting a new cult, the irresistible ay 
attack, which is every whit the same fabric of special pleading 
run mad as the cult of ‘‘ superior defence.” 

We can see in Berlin to-day a practical illustration of the 
value and limitations of air-power. To feed a population of 
2,000,000 Berliners, very inadequately, is costing the R.AF, 
£30,000 per diem, not to speak of wear and tear on machines; 
if costs of U.S. air freightage and those of the French are 
included, the total cost is probably not less than £100,000 a day, 
which means a transport bill of £36,000,000 annually to make 
deliveries which could be effected far more efficiently and for 
a mere fraction of the cost by the normal means of roads, 
canals and railways. We are even flying coal to Berlin. The 
officers and men are putting up a wonderful performance, 
But with this in mind, let us consider the problem of feeding 
and maintaining the 48,000,000 population of these isles. It 
might be done for a few days at a pinch, but to keep it up for 
long would be a physical and mechanical impossibility. In 
reality the rdéle of air transport in the economic life of mankind 
is infinitesimal as compared with the part played by roads, 
ships and railways, and if these ceased to function air power 
would very swiftly cease to function too, for there would be 
neither fuel, oil, nor spare parts, nor food, nor drink available 
to the airmen. Save in very limited measure, they are 
dependent upon normal transport for all these things. 

Ships sail the seas, but they are built on land, ply between 
land ports, carry land-produced cargoes, aircraft fly but 
only for short periods ; they are built on land, must retum 
to land, are dependent for their existence upon land-produced 
and land or sea-transported products. So long as the bulk 
of the world’s commerce is carried in ships’ bottoms, the 
surface warship will continue to dominate war at sea, for she 
constitutes the cheapest and most profitable form of attack, 
for to take a ship and put a prize crew aboard her is a double 
gain to your own side, you get what the enemy loses, and 
means will always be available to protect ships against sub- 
marine or air attack. 

Despite the evolution of air-power, the facts of geography 
remain, the land is still the land and the sea the sea: you call 
fly over a mountain but the mountain is still there, and to 
use a lorry to carry a cargo over a mountain road is much 
cheaper than to use an aeroplane to fly over the same cargo. 

It is important to realise all these things when we alt 
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being urged, in the event of war with Russia, to retire to Africa, 
trusting to our sea-power to ward off invasion and pre- 
sumably to a policy of pelting Russia with atomic bombs to 
achieve victory for our own side. We can retire to Africa 
and limit ourselves to holding or trying to hold the Dar- 
danelles, the Sicilian Channel-way, the “toe” of Italy, 
and the Straits of Gibraltar, and although the “ blitz ’’ we 
should get from the French “‘ rocket coast,’’ once in Russian 
hands, would be a very grim business, no doubt we could 
survive it—for a time. But to surrender all Europe in this 
fashion means to surrender ultimately the command of the 
sea. To destroy all Europe by atomic bombs would be 
impossible from the physical and mechanical standpoint, 
even if permissible on grounds of humanity. You could not 
produce nearly enough atomic bombs for this. Atomic 
bombs dropped here and there might cause great loss and 
suffering, with the effect of uniting all Europe in hate against 
us. Russia, unendangered by attacks from the rear, would 
be free to concentrate upon building a fleet superior to the 
Anglo-American fleet, and she would have the whole of Europe 
labouring under her orders, and at her behest. We must 
contemplate revolutionary possibilities in naval design : 
the application of aero-engines to ship-propulsion, the develop- 
ment of raft-underbodies against mines and torpedoes, and 
of heavily armoured pent-houses protecting ships’ vitals 
against bombing. Through all the thousands of years which 
have passed since then, there echoes the agony and despair 
of broken Carthage who, trusting to her hardy seafarers, and 
prowess at sea, saw these set at naught by the revolutionary 
Roman warship types. Does mankind ever learn anything 
from history ? Is the tragedy of Carthage to be repeated ? 

In the present conflicts over Berlin there is more at stake 
than prestige or political doctrines. There is at stake the 
command of the sea, and all this command implies. Let Russia 
push us out of Germany and dominate Europe, and the 
command of the sea will pass to her as surely as the sun rises 
in the heavens, and it will mean sunset for the Anglo-Saxons. 


‘* WATCHMAN.” 


AFTERTHOUGHTS ON THE OLYMPIC GAMES 


THE success or otherwise of a modern Olympic Games has to 
be measured in too many dimensions for a straight answer to 
be given to the blunt question, “‘ How went ‘ London, 1948’ ?” 
So many different kinds of events and spectators have to be 
considered. So numerous and varied are the nations involved. 
So inevitable is the occasional ‘‘ incident ’’—over-rich food 
for sensation-mongers and mischief-makers. So severe are the 
tests of central and local organisations that all these things 
in combination have never failed to fill the pessimists with a 
sense of impending calamity and given even the optimists a 
twinge or two of uneasiness. 

Yet, in spite of wars and rumours of wars, political and 
social bad blood and all the rest of the problems which afflict 
the modern world, the Games go on. They attract more and 
more entries. They set up higher and higher standards of 
behaviour as well as performance. In fact, as only those with 
a long and intimate knowledge of them can fairly judge, they 
are holding their own better than any other Victorian or 
Edwardian institutions—for that, of course, is what the 
modern Games really are. Fifteen hundred years is too long 
a lapse of time for them to be compared faithfully with the 
Greek originals, which, as the most superficial knowledge of 
ancient history makes clear, were far from perfect. The 
philosophers, who followed them closely, even personally in 
some cases, had much to say about the dangers inherent in 
the development of the Games as mere spectacles—pro- 
fessionalism, gambling, cheating, and the like, not to mention 
“the youths who strut about the city in splendour ’”’ only to 
“cast aside like worn-out cloaks ”’ when old age came upon 
them. 

So far, at any rate, the modern upholders of the Olympic 
ideal have kept those evils at arms’ length, though, admittedly, 
the revival of the Games at Athens in 1896 has been carried 
on for little more than half a century. Nor have we yet 
equalled the Greeks in using the tradition of the Games as a 
means of stopping a war before it reached the horrific stage. 

The part played by Great Britain in all this still is con- 
siderable—perhaps decisive. The overhurried undertaking of 
‘“‘London 1908” was hardly an unqualified success, either 
from a sporting or an organisational point of view. The 
tremendous advance achieved by ‘‘ London 1948 ’’ is not to 
be gauged by the number of titles won by Great Britain— 
though one would have liked more than the few actually 
achieved—but by this country’s contribution to the Games 
as a whole and, as hosts, to the enjoyment of some sixty other 
nations. A wealth of titles would have been of no avail if 
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Britain had failed as organisers and hosts in times difficult 
for many others besides herself. 

It is, perhaps, too soon to estimate the British effort to 
make the XIV modern Games a pleasurable rather than a 
grandiose affair without any loss of the traditional pageantry 
and efficient presentation. That all but a few of the critics 
who came to scoff soon ceased to do so except by innuendo 
is fair evidence that Britain succeeded in her main endeavour. 
More and more it has come to be recognised that Britain 
spared no effort in trying circumstances, and did so, moreover, 
in the best of spirits. Nothing drove home the British deter- 
mination to keep the Games a sporting occasion more than 
the closing ceremony, which had a homeliness and simplicity 
not far removed from the last day of term at some public 
school. Those foreigners who recalled the neo-pagan grandeur 
of the final scenes in the skilfully-lighted dusk at Berlin may 
have wondered what the British were getting at on this 
occasion. The last of the near-million spectators who had 
been coming and going ever since the ceremonial opening of 
July 29 no longer raised roars of cheering, but accepted the 
invitation to join the choir in singing Sir A. P. Herbert’s 
words to a cantata entitled ‘“‘ Let Us Be Glad,” adapted to 
the traditional Londonderry Air. 

The Wembley spectators throughout, indeed, had played a 
worthy part. At first, they were inclined to cheer a shade 
too insistently the British underdog whenever he or she 
appeared, encouraged rather by the over-emphasis laid upon 
his or her name by the announcer. But the warm appreciation 
of anyone, of whatever race, who showed what championship 
athletics really can mean, more than covered this very human 
failing. Even when at long last Britain did seem to win a 
track event through the disqualification of a superb team of 
American sprinters on a technicality peculiar to relays, the 
cheers were divided. A few waved delightedly at the 
announcement of the American discomfiture. But a much 
louder and more sympathetic cheer went up as Patton, 
Dillard, Wright and Ewell sadly left the field. Nobody really 
wanted success on such terms. When the camera supported 
the American protest, there was more relief than disappoint- 
ment expressed in the newspapers. 

Again, neither the Argentinian winner, nor the British 
Richards who was second, only 40 yards or so behind, in the 
Marathon Race, was cheered quite so heartily as they would 
have been if they had not had to overtake that gallant 
unfortunate, Gailly, of Belgium, as, with agonising slowness, 
he tottered round the last 400 yards of 26 miles. Happily, 
the crowd mostly had the right spirit and the right idea—and 
It was not easy for partisan spectators to watch foreigners 
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day after day winning events in which at best the home 
athletes could only finish second or third. Decidedly, the 
crowd handsomely supported the organisers in making the 
Games of 1948 both a financial and a sporting success. 

It would be impossible to list all the people great and 
small, well-known and ever to remain unknown, who con- 
tributed to a stupendous piece of organisation stretching, one 
might say, from Mount Olympus itself, where the first torch 
was lighted, to the various centres round about in London— 
-and on to Torbay, where the yachtsmen had their days of 
friendly triumph and defeat. John Mark, the former Cam- 
bridge Blue, had been well chosen for the honourable task of 
carrying the torch round Wembley Stadium to light the 
Olympic Flame, but there were hundreds of humble Greeks, 
Italians, Swiss, Frenchmen, Belgians and Britons who had 
gladly run their two miles each to get the flame to Wembley 
in time. So also in the less glamorous duties of office and 
Olympic camp, where a thousand and one awkward problems 
have to be overcome with ingenuity and despatch. There 
were mistakes—but what would you ? 

Only two ceremonial speeches were made, one at the 
Opening Ceremony, when Lord Burghley humbly invited the 
King to pronounce the few essential words, and the other at 
the Closing Ceremony, when that other great Olympic figure, 
Mr. Sigfrid Edstém, called on the youth of the world to 
prepare themselves for the XV Games at Helsinki in four 
years’ time. 

It required courage and vision to offer the services of a 
still struggling Britain to the international Olympic Committee 
only a few years after a Second World War. Lord Burghley’s 
invincible belief in the Olympic idea stood out in every word 
he addressed to His Majesty and, through the loudspeaker, 
to a vast crowd on that memorable day, Thursday, July 29. 
Speaking as the Chairman of the Organising Committee : 


** The hour,” he declared, “‘ has struck. A visionary dream has 
to-day become a glorious reality.. At the end of the world-wide 
struggle in 1945, many institutions and associations were found to 
have withered and only the strongest has survived. How, many 
wondered, had the great Olympic Movement prospered ? . . . This 
is the answer to that question. Here is the proof of the inherent 
strength and vitality of the Olympic Movement. .. . 

“These Games ... take place under rules drawn up by 
common accord and respected by all, not only in the letter of the 
law but also in the spirit. These high ideals are the very life blood 
of the Olympic Games. . . . Like all steps forward in the panorama 
of history, the Olympic movement has not escaped entirely the 
pointed barbs of the critics, but these have but acted as a spur 
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increase the speed of its advance. The secret of its success, I believe, 
lies in the certain knowledge of its rightness bedded in the very 
being of its adherents.” 


Lord Burghley concluded, ‘‘ Your Majesty, I humbly ask 
you to declare the Olympic Games of 1948 open.” 

These were moving, because entirely sincere, words, but 
no more so than the formal, traditional pronouncement by 
Mr. Edst6m at the Closing Ceremony when he said : 


“In the name of the International Committee, I offer to the 
King and to the people of Great Britain, to the authorities of the 
City of London and to the organisers of the Games our deepest 
gratitude. I proclaim the closing of the Games of the XIV Olympiad 
and, in accordance with tradition, I call upon the youth of every 
country to assemble in four years at Helsinki, there to celebrate 
with us the Games of the XV Olympiad. . . .” 


It is not easy to compile an effective summary or review 
of the Games without contributing towards the mistaken idea 
that a national championship had been at stake. Nothing, of 
course, was farther from the minds of the founders. There 
has, moreover, to be a wide field of vision to cover the whole 
programme of events, women’s as well as men’s. What once 
used to be dismissed rather contemptuously by the athletes 
as the “‘ side shows’”’ now attract some thousands of com- 
petitors and tens of thousands of ardent spectators. The 
main stadium itself, once the athletes have finished, is fre- 
quently given up to the football and hockey players, the 
gymnasts and the riders engaged in the equestrian events. 
One rather suspects that by the time that the various official 
reports are published a good many of the facts and figures 
which have found their way into print will require consider- 
able revision, especially in the case of placings. 

Broadly speaking, the United States of America easily 
headed the nations in Athletics and Swimming—other than 
water polo—with a lead, too, in Weight-lifting and Yachting 
and a final victory in the Basket Ball competition. The 
U.S.A. shared the main honours with Great Britain—two 
victories each—in the Rowing and took third place in the 
Canoeing and, like three other countries, had one victory in 
om Equestrian events, in which the Mexican cavalrymen did 

est. 

Five of Sweden’s 17 victories were gained in Athletics, 
five at Wrestling—at which they alone rivalled the Turks— 
and four at Canoeing. They also had a resounding triumph 
at Association Football, in which they were, indeed, the best 
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team seen for years, and, further, won the Modern Pentathlon, 
Sweden’s other success was in one of the Equestrian events, 

No other country came near to the U.S.A. or Sweden, 
though France and Hungary had nine victories in all events— 
two each at Athletics. Three of Holland’s four victories on 
the track were gained by that remarkable woman athlete, 
Mrs. Blankers-Koen, but for whom our own women would 
have added three badly needed firsts to the British record, 
Miss Maureen Gardner, the hurdler, indeed, shared a new 
world record time with the Dutch champion, though, in fact, 
beaten into second place by a few inches—not enough to be 
recorded by the stop-watch though clearly defined by the 
photo-finish camera, which also proved invaluable in the case 
of the men’s thrilling 100 metres. 

Great Britain, as already stated, won two Rowing events 
and one Yachting. At Athletics she gained as many as six 
seconds and one third. Better primed as to his position and 
prospects in the closing stages, Richards might well have 
won the Marathon instead of finishing second. Nor must one 
forget McCorquodale’s magnificent fourth close behind the 
great coloured sprinters, Dillard, Ewell and Labeach, and 
clearly in front of the no less great Patton, who was fifth in 
the 100 metres dash, but subsequently won the 200 metres. 
There also were two gallant runners-up, both service men, in 
the Boxing, a fact to be noted with satisfaction as well as 
disappointment, for no British boxer had even reached a 
final since the long ago of 1924. Great Britain also gained 
one second place at Rowing and another at Hockey, at which 
game once more the Indians excelled. One third place at 
Football and another at Swimming, and even three seconds 
and two thirds at Cycling, ranked as disappointments which 
many people thought could have been avoided. 

Yet the word failure is not to be used lightly in connection 
with a modern Olympic Games, especially at athletics. There 
the standards have soared to Everestian heights, so that even 
a sixth place ‘o-day might have been a first twenty years ago. 
How many people, for instance, when watching the heats of 
the 800 metres, realised that Parlett, in running third to 
Hansenne, of France, and Whitfield, of U.S.A., had done a 
time only ;, sec. behind Lowe’s at Amsterdam and no more 
than 1-1 sec. slower than Hampson’s Olympic record four 
years later at Los Angeles. Again, when two of our walking 
hopes were more or less left standing by a master Swede, 
there was the grim consolation that both, along with two 
other placed men, had at least broken an Olympic record. 

The Empire’s contribution, which included the Australian 
Winter’s remarkable victory in the High Jump, the winning 
of two Boxing titles by South Africa and Wint’s record- 
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breaking 400 metres against a fellow-Jamaican, no less a 
person than the great Herbert McKenley, was considerable. 
The American track successes probably would have been 
reduced by one if Wint had not pulled a muscle in the 
4X 400 metres relay. Finally, let one record with regret 
as well as amazement the eclipse of Finland—even a world 
record-holder like Heino—in the long distance events. 


O. L. OWEN. 

BEFORE THE WAR 
MunIcH : PROLOGUE TO TRAGEDY. By J. W. Wheeler-Bennett. (Mac- 
millan. 25s.) DIPLOMATIC PRELUDE, 1938-9. By L. B. Namier. 
(Macmillan. 18s.) The writing of contemporary history may 
be regarded as proceeding by three stages: that of source material, of 
monographs and other specialist publications, and of broadly agreed 
general surveys. So far as World War II is concerned, we are still in 
the first two stages. Of the books before us, Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s and 
Professor Namier’s are specialist monographs (though Mr. Whecler- 
Bennett’s in particular also contains original material drawn from the 
official Czechoslovak archives), M. Gafencu’s is in part source material 
provided by an acute, well-informed and exceptionally favoured observer, 
while the remaining four volumes comprise source material of varying 
importance. 

About half of Munich : Prologue to Tragedy consists of an account of the 
first Czechoslovak crisis from Hitler’s now notorious secret address to 
his military chiefs and Foreign Minister on November 5, 1937, to the 
conclusion at Munich less than a year later. The remaining half 
comprises a general analytical survey of Europe from 1933 to 1938, and 
the story of events from Munich to Prague in March, 1939, and from 
Prague to the outbreak of war. Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s sources alone 
during the Munich period (which is his main subject) would give his 
book exceptional value, for besides the Czechoslovak archives and the 
Nuremberg trial documents, they include a good deal of unpublished 
material obviously obtained at first hand from informed circles. Outside 
the Munich period Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s pen ranges wide and crams 
his pages with general, political, and military facts which, however 
unpalatable, are essential for understanding of the grim years from 
1933 to 1939. 

Diplomatic Prelude, 1938-9 is more narrowly planned. The bulk of 
it is concerned with a summary and analysis of the diplomatic proceed- 
ings of the post-Munich period (and a few earlier transactions) as these 
appeared largely in the compilations of documents—the “ coloured 
books,” Professor Namier calls them, after the British Blue Book, the 
French Yellow Book, the German White Book, and so on—which the 
belligerent governments published officially after the outbreak of hos- 
tilities. Besides the ‘‘ coloured books ”, Professor Namier has used the 
ptess—especially for his account of the Anglo-Russian negotiations, 
between April and August, 1939—and information gained at first hand 
from men who took part in the transactions. 
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In a remarkably fatalistic manner the American public are 
asking themselves two highly unpleasant questions. They 
are ; Will there be a depression ? Will there be war? That 
is the form in which the questions are asked, rather than, 
“What can we do to prevent depression and prevent war ?” 
The reason is that inflationary influences have gone too far 
for it to be politically possible to impose measures to check 
them, while the question of war or peace is felt to be out of 
American hands and to rest with Soviet Russia. The link 
between the two questions is that Russia is believed not to 
want war because she is convinced that everything she wishes 
will be won without war since an American depression is 
inevitable. 

Congress has just held a brief special session, ostensibly 
to pass measures to curb inflation and the high cost of living. 
Nobody, from the President down, really expected that any- 
thing could be accomplished in the heated atmosphere of a 
pre-election campaign. The thirteen days during which the 
special session lasted were spent in manoeuvring by each 
party to throw the blame for the high cost of living on the 
other. Every section of the community favours inflation 
controls for the other section. The farmer wants lower prices 
for the industrial goods he has to buy, but rejects the 
complaints of the city dweller that farm prices must come 
down. The trades’ unions want lower prices all round, but 
continue to press for wage increases which are the largest 
factor in forcing up prices. The white collar worker can see 
clearly enough that increased wages without increased 
production increases the general spending power of the nation 
and adds to the inflationary pressure. But he is definitely 
in favour of tax cuts which would further increase the nation’s 
spending power. 

The inflationary spiral has now reached a point when 
resolute action, so the economists believe, would create a 
slump which no candidate wants in an election year. The 
former Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, Marriner 
Eccles, who believes that the Democratic President and the 
Republican Congress are equally to blame for the high cost 
of living, and can therefore speak with complete political 
impartiality, told a Congressional Committee, ‘‘ I believe it 
is too late to avoid a serious deflationary adjustment at some 
point. Inflation can go much further if nothing is done; 
but the longer deflation is postponed the more serious will be 
the possibilities. They could be catastrophic in their effects.” 
Other economists do not take such a gloomy view. When the 
political ferment is over they think it will be possible to 
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achieve deflation with the brakes on. Already there are a 
number of little recessions in the midst of total boom. The 
luxury trades, the amusement centres, the high priced restau- 
rants, the holiday resorts, are all beginning to feel the pinch 
caused by the squeeze on the family budget. It is a trend 
which may consolidate and grow without developing into the 
“bust ’’ which, it is usually assumed, must follow a ‘‘ boom.” 

The Russian hope for a big American depression is based 
on the assumption that it will be followed by a withdrawal 
from Europe, a return to isolationism and an abandonment of 
American foreign aid. The American depression of the 
early twenties which followed the First World War, did lead 
to the growth of isolation, and so did the bigger depression 
of 1929. Thanks to the actions of Hitler, the growth was 
checked. The actions of Stalin are to-day the strongest force 
keeping the United States from another isolationist relapse. 
The spectre of an armed and militant communism standing 
on the shores of the Atlantic has proved the strongest argument 
in favour of a co-operative attitude towards the rest of the 
world. 

Two of the biggest inflationary factors in American life 
to-day are the defence programme and the foreign aid pro- 
gramme. The question inevitably asked is whether Russian 
intransigence is deliberately designed to force additional 
expenditures for defence with the knowledge that they push 
inflation still higher and make the chances of a catastrophic 
depression greater. Similarly, the question is asked whether 
Russian efforts to retard European recovery are deliberately 
designed to make the expenditure of more American funds on 
Marshall Plan aid necessary, thus further weakening American 
economy. From the Russian’s point of view it might appear 
to be a policy which could not lose. If Russian actions lead 
the West to appeasement, they win. If, in the effort to 
counter their actions, an economic crash is made inevitable, 
they win too. 

The United States’ policy makers have a slightly different 
approach. They believe that time is on their side, not the 
Russian. Hence diplomatic discussions and conferences, 
even if they fail to break the East-West deadlock, are to the 
West’s advantage. In time, thanks to the European Recovery 
Programme, western Europe will be able to stand on its own 
feet and no longer be a vacuum into which the Russians will 
be able to move without much difficulty. In time, too, the 
American and the European re-armament programme will 
have made headway and the military balance be restored. 
When that has happened there will be a better chance of 
Teaching agreement. : 

This optimistic outlook is tinged with the fear that Russia, 
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too, may recognise that time is on the side of the West, and 
feel impelled to strike at once. The restlessness of the Russian 
satellites, the decline of the communist fifth columns jn 
France, Italy, Finland, Holland and elsewhere, may further 
drive her to this end. Outwardly all officials discount the 
possibility of war. President Truman was once asked if he 
would accept Mrs. Roosevelt as his Vice-Presidential candi- 
date. He answered, honestly, but tactlessly, ‘‘ Of course, 
what else do you expect me to say.” For the same reason, 
when asked if the prospects of peace are good, he answers, 
in the only way possible, ‘‘ They are excellent.” But 
privately there are few who do not think that the danger of 
war is very great, that the odds are only about even that 
peace can be preserved. 

Another factor which may influence Russian thinking is 
an erroneous deduction from the American elections. If the 
President were as inefficient, and Congress as selfish and 
short-sighted, as each is accused by the other of being for 
campaign purposes, America would indeed be in a bad way. 
But, despite the acrimonious nature of the domestic political 
battle, the bipartisan foreign policy has survived the strain. 
The Republican candidate, Governor Dewey, has expressed 
his approval of the firmness the United States is showing in 
Berlin. He and his chief advisers accepted the diplomatic 
approach made to the Kremlin. This is not to say, however, 
that the handling of American foreign affairs is considered 
by the Republican leaders to be perfect, nor that there will 
be no changes made when, and if, Governor Dewey enters 
the White House. 

There has been under surface criticism of the State Depart- 
ment for fumbling and inattention to detail, even in the Berlin 
crisis. A case in point was the State Department’s belief 
that bad weather would make the air lift to Berlin impossible 
during the autumn and winter months. Then the military 
chiefs triumphantly discovered that enough C.54’s, which 
can carry a 10-ton load, were available to carry the air lift 
through the winter. How, the Republicans ask, could basic 
policy decisions be made when there was no precise knowledge 
about so fundamental a factor? Was there faulty liasion 
between the Army and the State Department despite the 
fact that a former Chief of Staff was Secretary of State ? 

The Republicans feel a high sense of virtue in keeping 
foreign policy out of the campaign, and are doubtful that 
virtue will bring any reward. When he ran for President in 
1944, Governor Dewey was strongly tempted to make political 
capital out of his knowledge that the United States had 
broken the Japanese code before Pearl Harbour. It would 
have enabled him to attack the State Department and the 
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military establishments for their laxity in not being better 
prepared for the Japanese attack. He was dissuaded by a 
personal appeal from General Marshall, who told him the 
Japanese were still using the code unaware that it had been 
broken. By now, however, the public have been so trained 
to consider the bipartisan approach to foreign policy an 
essential diplomatic weapon, that it is doubtful whether 
excessive criticism would be tolerated. 

The Russians also have an exaggerated opinion, it is felt, 
of the strength of Henry Wallace’s ‘‘ Progressive ’”’ party. 
Party conventions have been cynically described as conspir- 
acies to prevent the rank and file having any say in party 
affairs. This was certainly true of the Progressive Party’s 
Convention. Wallace and Senator Glenn Taylor were self- 
named Presidential and Vice-Presidential candidates before 
the Convention met. At the Convention itself the Communist 
party veterans took over from the juvenile enthusiasts and 
captured the party for the Kremlin. It was scarcely a 
surprise that the official Communist party, which met later, 
should decide there was no need to run candidates of their 
own. They could support Wallace and Taylor and remain 
as orthodox as Stalin himself. There is still, however, enough 
“front ”’ left to deceive some people. The Wallace vote, that 
is to say, will be far greater than any purely Communist vote 
would ever have been, and it can be used by Communist 
propagandists as indicating the strength of pro-Soviet senti- 
ment in the United States. 

This is written at a time when the results of the Moscow 
discussions are still screened from public view by the diplo- 
matic curtain. This secrecy has led to rumblings that some 
appeasement move on the Munich model may be planned. 
America wants peace, but not peace at any price. And it is 
ready to pay the price for the kind of peace it wants. Secretary 
of State Marshall has publicly stated that America would 
not be forced out of Berlin. In other words, if the Russians 
used force, they would be resisted. American officials have 
also stated, by indirection, that they would not permit Russia 
to force its way into the Ruhr, the industrial heart of Europe. 
They have learned by past experience what happens when the 
nose of the Russian camel gets under any tent. Sooner or 
later Russia would control the Ruhr, communise Germany, 
and take her into partnership. By the same token, the 
Marshall Plan would collapse and the road to the European 
Atlantic coast lie open. But short of yielding up positions 
which would lose the cold war, America stands ready to 
exhaust every diplomatic means to prevent the cold war 
becoming a hot war. ' 

Washington. DENYS SMITH. 
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BENGAL 'TIGERS 


PUBLICATION has recently been concluded of a book (List of 
the Officers of the Bengal Army, 1758-1834. Alphabetically 
arranged and annotated by Major V. C. P. Hodson), of which 
the first of four volumes * appeared before the recent war, 
It may be said at once that this undertaking, which is a kind 
of ‘‘ Who Was Who ”’ of nearly 7,000 officers, is one of the 
most important sources for the history of the British in India 
that has been printed. It represents a great many years of 
research into military history and genealogy and has been 
compiled with such attention to detail and accuracy that itis 
hoped that Major Hodson will find a publisher for similar 
works on the Bombay and Madras Armies which he has got 
ready. 

Major Hodson prefaces the work with the remark that 
those who expect to find much of human interest in it are 
doomed to disappointment. That is modesty on his part, 
He probably came, like Dr. Johnson, to think that to make 
dictionaries is dull work ; but his understatement will deceive 
no one who turns these pages and finds on many of them the 
true material of tragedy and of comedy, of tales of adventure 
and success, and of superb courage in action. He will bea 
dull reader too who does not see in this record proof of what 
India meant in the 18th and 19th centuries to England 
with its expanding trade and its large middle-class families 
for whom employment had to be found. Nor was it only the 
middle-class that was concerned. In briefly summing up this 
list of officers Major Hodson writes :— 


“Nearly every grade of the social scale, from the son of 
Marquess to that of a hatter, a wig-maker, and a slop-seller, wil 
be found to be represented. An East India Cadetship, it must be 
remembered, was a valuable asset ensuring a competence for life 
with a fair chance, in the 18th century, at any rate, of being able 
to leave India with a substantial fortune. Is it too much to com 
jecture that the wig-maker or the hatter may have received the 
Cadetship for his son as a guid pro quo from some aristocratic patron 
capable of pulling strings in Leadenhall Street ? ” 


Service in India, it must be remembered, not only madea 
stirring appeal: it also, as Hickey’s Diary reminds us, gave 
an opportunity to young bucks, duellists, debtors and othet 
fugitives from justice in the home country. Here then in this 
big work are collected short biographies of all sorts and 
conditions of men, and the great majority of them provel 
themselves worthy as soldiers. Lieutenant-General Sir George 


* Vols. 1 and 2 published by Constable. Vols. 3 and 4 by Phillimore. 
Price 2 guineas a Vol. 
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Wood, who died in 1824, was known in the Army as “‘ The 
Royal Bengal Tiger’’ he was the tiger par excellence, but 
very many other officers in the Bengal Army quite as well 
deserved the name of Bengal Tigers. 

There are some astounding instances of bravery recorded 
in these pages and clues to many other tales of men meeting 
death in battle, or against mutineers, or in grim conflict with 
treachery. That after all was the chance of a soldier’s life 
and this is not the occasion for elaborating the achievements 
of the Bengal Army ; but two or three cases may be cited. 
One can read only with amazement of such a man as Captain 
William Decluzeau, the son of a Dublin merchant, who at the 
siege of Bhurtpore had the misfortune to be on the sick list 
and unable to walk. On the day when that fortress was 
stormed, January 18, 1826, “ his spirit was such that nothing 
could keep him from his post, and when his regiment advanced 
to the assault he actually had himself carried up the breach 
by two sepoys of his company.” He died later in the year. 
Equally astounding was the behaviour of Samuel Davis who, 
when attacked in his house at Benares in 1799 by fanatical 
followers of the deposed Nawab of Oudh, successfully defended 
himself and his family until rescued, standing at the top of a 
staircase armed only with a hog-spear. Davis, who was an 
accomplished painter, survived to be a Director of the East 
India Company for 9 years. His daughter married a Rivett- 
Carnac and many of that distinguished family are descended 
from him. The great Mutiny of 1857 afforded many instances 
of individual courage against heavy odds that have become 
well known, but one is apt to forget earlier tragedies such as 
the death of Lieutenant Archibald Scott which came about 
after Warren Hastings, anticipating trouble, made Rajah 
Chait Singh a prisoner in his palace at Benares under a guard 
of two Grenadier companies of the 35th N.I. Through some 
mistake the guard left camp without ammunition and was 
overwhelmed by the Rajah’s forces. The two companies, 
including three British officers, were cut down almost to a 
man. 

Sudden death, at sea or on land, in one odd form or 
another was the lot of many of these men. A young officer 
was killed by a wall falling on him during a hurricane. Another 
was leaning on some wooden railings in front of the palace at 
Rajmahal, admiring the view of the river, when they gave 
way and he fell to his death 40 feet on the rocks below. Even 
More unusual was the fate of Lieutenant Lenis van Sandau. 
“The unfortunate officer was dressed in a white jacket and 
In the darkness of the night the superstitious and alarmed 
sepoy sentry took him for a ghost and fired his piece with too 
fatal precision.” One officer, in 1809, was playing with the 
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trigger of his fowling piece when the flint struck and he 
received a blow from the recoil that proved fatal within six 
hours. Duels—if less common than in the King’s regiments 
in India—were not infrequent and good, as well as bad, men 
could scarcely avoid them. It is not possible to say how many 
led to serious results. At Cawnpore, in 1778, a General Court 
Martial acquitted Captain George Wilson on a charge of 
murder after shooting Lieutenant John White. Colonel 
Gilbert Ironside—son of a Lord Mayor, grandson of a Bishop, 
an ex-scholar of Winchester, whose elaborate Latin epitaphs 
on Job Charnock and Charnock’s daughter may be read in 
Calcutta—killed Major William Hessman, when each had 
reached the age of 40, without apparent detriment to Iron- 
side’s career. A later example occurred in 1845 when S. W. R. 
Tulloch died of wounds received in a duel. Charles Nelson 
of the P. & O. Company, the other principal, and the two 
seconds were all tried by the Supreme Court in Calcutta ona 
charge of wilful murder, but acquitted. A duellist was not 
always treated with such mercy, as is shown in the strange 
case of William Sheppard, who shot Lieutenant Henry 
Phillips in a duel at Calcutta in 1808. He was tried before the 
Supreme Court and convicted of manslaughter. After the 
verdict had been recorded three of the jury dissented, being 
of the opinion that he ought to have been acquitted, and they 
further declared they had not been asked to vote on the 
question. The judges decided unanimously “that a verdict 
once recorded could not be touched by any subsequent 
declaration of a juror.” Duels, however, were not without 
an occasional touch of comedy, as is shown in the case of 
J. V. Snook, the son of a Somerset farmer. According to the 
Hon. Emily Eden, author of Up the Country, he was about 
5 feet high and he was supposed to have called out three men 
for calling him Snooks instead of Snook. 

It would be wrong to deduce from those references to duels 
that officers in the Company’s service were treated with 
unusual lenience when charged with a criminal offence. One 
unfortunate officer who set fire to his Indian servant’s hut 
was tried before the Supreme Court on a charge of arson, 
found guilty and sentenced to death. The sentence was 
commuted to transporation to Botany Bay for seven years, 
but in less than two years he was granted a free pardon by the 
Government of New South Wales. There is at least one 
instance of similar punishment being given to a duellist. 
Captain G. H. Bellasis was transported to Botany Bay for 
killing a man in a duel. He was pardoned after three years, 
reinstated and in due course rose to high position in 
Bombay Artillery. The Company too could on occasion be 
severe in dealing with misdemeanours. One officer—a Major— 
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was dismissed for gambling after he had lost Rs.26,000 at 
cards ; and another was suspended, in 1813, for trying to sell 
an English horse to the Nabob of Bengal for the excessive 
sum of a lakh of rupees. An equally curious case of an officer 
being suspended was that of Thomas Williamson (1759-1817). 
His offence was that he wrote a letter, signed “‘ Mentor,’’ in 
which he criticised the Government’s military policy and 
which was published in a Calcutta paper. The Board, not yet 
accustomed to its servants taking part in journalism, con- 
sidered his conduct “highly criminal and of a dangerous 
tendency.” Williamson persevered as a writer and has to-day 
considerable fame as the author of Oriental Field Sports. 

There were inevitably some misfits in the Bengal Army, 
but the history of the unhappy cadet who deserted to Hyder 
Ali at Madras, in 1769, was of an exceptional type. The poor 
lad was caught and sentenced to be “ drummed through the 
ranks with a halter about his neck and to be confined till an 
opportunity offers of sending him hence to England.” There 
was a similar case in the Bombay Army when an Ensign 
deserted from the force besieged at Onore to Tipu Sahib’s 
men. This was said to be due to infatuation for a dancing 
girl, and the young man, who received the treatment he 
deserved from the enemy, must have come to an unpleasant 
end. Another exceptional case was that of an officer who 
died in jail where he had been confined for debt. There was 
of course a lamentable number of men who died in their 
youth from some tropical disease. In one instance the cause 
of death is put down as “ schirrhus of ye liver and putrid 
fever’ ; and in another, which illustrates the theory that the 
remedy is sometimes worse than the complaint, an officer 
“fell a sacrifice to the incautious use of castor oil nuts.” 

They started young as cadets, and how young it is difficult 
torealise. There was W. D. Fawcett (1754-1823), for example. 
He was the son of a General and lived to be a General him- 
self, as indeed he deserved to be, for he was a cadet at the 
RM.A., Woolwich, on September 7, 1764, on which date he 
was “indulged with the Master-General’s leave to remain 
absent” until he attained the age of 12. That, however, 
must not be regarded as a record for officers in the Indian 
Amy. There was Major-General Monin, Madras Army, 
whose monumental inscription states that he died in 1838, 
aged 65, having served for 60 years. He was first granted a 
commission, in the King’s service, in 1778 owing, it is said, to 
his father having been killed in the American War. There is 
no doubt of the length of his service, but he may have been 
more than five when he was commissioned. Major Hodson 
gives a long list of ‘‘ Minor Cadets,” a form of endowment 
introduced in 1777 and intended for sons of deserving officers. 
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A cadet so appointed received an allowance of 50 rupees 
a month and had a claim for subsequent employment in the 
Company’s service. That privilege was soon abused, and one 
enterprising officer got five of his sons ranked as minor cadets 
in a space of four years. Some years later that officer was 
dismissed from the Army. The system was too good to last, 
and the minor cadets were all struck off in 1786. They had 
included the infant Charles Metcalfe, later to rise to great 
fame, who had been enrolled at the age of three months and 
one week. There are other tales of that age of youthful 
officers, perhaps the best known being that of the Scottish 
infant who roused the household with his lamentations and 
his nurse explained that ‘ It’s just the Major greetin’ for his 
parritch.” A more authentic story was told by the late 
Dr. H. E. D. Blakiston, President of Trinity College, Oxford, 
about the disgust of his forbear, Major Blakiston, of the 
Madras Engineers, on being informed when a boy at Win- 
chester, that he had been transferred to half pay on the reduc- 
tion of his uncle’s regiment in which he had a commission. 

At the other extreme was a centenarian, Alexander 
Tweedale (1806-1907), who served for four years in the Bengal 
Army and transferred to the Bombay Army in which he served 
until 1849. He must have drawn a pension for nearly 59 
years, which, however, is not a record, for the late Arch- 
bishop Maclagan, who served in the Madras Army from 1847 
to 1849, drew a pension from the latter date to his death in 
1910. There are some fine records of long service and long 
residence in India such as that of Jacob van Renen (1762- 
1828) who saw much fighting and served in India continuously 
for 46 years with only one period of sick leave to the Cape for 
nine months. More remarkable still were the cases of Sir W. 
Richards, who resided continuously in India for 67 years 
including 47 years of service, and of General Bennet Marley, 
who seems to have lived in India for 71 years and to have 
held a command to the age of 86—in spite of the fact that he 
had deserted the army he was commanding in Nepal after 4 
defeat 25 years earlier. 

Some officers retired early, for some such pursuit as 
indigo planting, or found employment at home. In the latter 
category was H. V. Glegg (1796-1874) who was appointed 
the Company’s recruiting officer at Edinburgh on a staff pay 
of ros. a day with an allowance of one guinea per recruit. He 
held that appointment for over 20 years. Several of those who 
stuck to a military career are credited with leaving big 
fortunes which may in some cases have been founded of 
“ quarter-mastering,” or the perquisites derived from feeding 
and transporting troops which had come in time to be regarded 
as legitimate, or on prize money, or, which is equally possible, 
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on luck in the lotteries which were common in India in the 
8th and the early 1gth centuries. Not much information 
about their bequests is published, though one—the magnifi- 
cent endowment of schools by Claude Martin, one of the most 
successful of foreign adventurers in the East—is well known. 
It is natural that eccentric Wills should attract attention. 
There was, for instance, a Major John Home who died in 
1816 and -who demised his house and grounds at Hoogly, 
near Calcutta, together with the sum of Rs.1,500 for the keep 
of a favourite mare, ‘‘ Khooshie Khan.’ His Will also con- 
tained elaborate instructions as to the manner in which this 
animal’s food was to be prepared and fed to her off a wooden 
table. One Colonel, who died in 1803, described himself in 
his Will as ‘‘ a peer of the Mogul Empire,” but his reasons for 
that are unfortunately not stated. Another, who must have 
been an indifferent messmate, succumbed to ‘“ sheer inani- 
tion, having denied himself even rvotee mukhun (bread and 
butter) although worth from a lakh and a half to two lakhs 
of rupees.” In contrast to that miser was Major Archibald 
Hooke (1750-1826) who may be said to have known how to 
make the best of misfortune, for “ being entitled to an annuity 
whilst his wife was above ground, he embalmed her body and 
placed it in a glass case in a chamber in his house where it 
remained for thirty years.” It is not possible to say how 
many officers of the Indian Army lived to return home on 
full pension, but it is a fair guess that in the 18th and early 
Igth centuries they did not exceed 5 per cent. Later on 
conditions of health improved, but by then the opportunities 
of making money had ceased. 

A few officers left the service of the Company and won 
distinction in other fields. Among them was A. G. Wavell, 


grandfather of Field-Marshal Lord Wavell, who was for a few 


years in the 8th N.I. early in the 19th century. He served 
in Spain and was present at the battle of Barrosa in 1811 and 


‘at the assault on the French lines before Tarragona. After 


becoming a Colonel in the Spanish Army he wandered farther 
afield and became a General in the Venezuelan Army. Some 
others left to join Indian potentates. For example, Colonel 
Wilcox, after some years of survey work, became astronomer 
to the King of Oudh and filled that post from 1835 to his 
death in 1848. More spectacular was the career of Major 
John Morrison who, resigning from the Bengal Army in 1771, 
entered the service of Shah Alam, Emperor of Delhi, and, 
full of a scheme for an alliance which came to nothing, was 
appointed ‘‘ General and Commander-in-Chief of the Great 
Mogul’s forces” and Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary to the court of George III. Still more remarkable 
was the history of A. A. Campbell who, if Major Hodson is 
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correct in identifying him, as a young man was an Officer in 
the army of Shah Shuja of Afghanistan and commanded two 
battalions at the defeat of that army, by Dost Muhammad 
Khan, at Kandahar in 1837. It was a rare instance of defeat 
turning out profitable for, after receiving three wounds in 
action, he was taken on by Dost Muhammad Khan at double 
the salary he had been receiving from the Shah. It seems to 
have been too good to last, and eventually Campbell is said 
to have been made Deputy Superintendent of Police, Calcutta, 
The reverse process also may be noted. Some officers served 
an Indian Prince before joining the Bengal Army, the most 
famous of them being James Skinner and W. L. Gardner, 
The former had been for eight years or so in Sindia’s forces 
before he was dismissed for refusing to fight against the 
Company’s troops. He offered his sword to Lord Lake, and, 
as the man who raised Skinner’s Horse, his name will be 
remembered as long as the Indian Army is remembered, 
Gardner, who started his military career as an officer fora 
few months in the 74th Highlanders, had early left the King’s 
service to join the Mahratta Princes and, when threatened 
with death for refusing to fight the British, escaped and joined 
the Company’s forces and subsequently raised the cavalry 
regiment that long bore his name. 

James and Robert Skinner were the sons of Hercules 
Skinner by an Indian woman, and both married Indian wives. 
The custom was not uncommon and some noteworthy alli- 
ances are recorded in this book. Robert Warburton married 
an Afghan lady, formerly the wife of a Kabul Sirdar and said 
to have been a niece of the Amir Dost Muhammad Khan, 
W. L. Gardner married, by Muhammadan rites, a Princess of 
Cambay who was afterwards adopted as daughter by Akbar 
Shah, Emperor of Delhi. Those are rather unusual cases for 
not many ot such alliances were with Indian women of the 
highest classes, though in some cases a quite natural attempt 
was made to claim good social standing. There are about 
20 references in Burke and similar books to “‘ Persian Prin 
cesses ’’ at a time when such ladies could hardly have been 
numerous in India. An odd tie between royal families is to 
be found in the history of William Scott, whose sister was 4 
Maid of Honour to Queen Charlotte and who himself marrieda 
“Persian Princess.’”’ In some instances an attempt was 
made to provide legality by conversion and an English name, 
Thus J. H. Wakefield, brother of Edward Gibbon Wakefield, 
married Miss “‘ Maria Suffolk ” said to be the daughter of the 
Vizier of a small Simla Hill State, and Sir William Richards 
married Henrietta Herd, ‘a native lady of the Jat tribe.” 
One cannot help supposing that some of these genealogies 
are late and artificial. Thus when Burke says that Ralph 
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Thorpe married in 1833 a lady with a Muslim name, “‘ daughter 
of HH. the Maharajah of Kashmir,’’ one remembers that 
there was no Maharajah of Kashmir at that date. Again 
when we are told that Joseph Taylor, born in 1765, was the 
gn of an Irish country gentleman and “‘‘ the daughter of 
an Indian Rajah,’”’ one wonders what such a lady was doing 
in Ireland at that date. But it should be added that in many 
cases the father did his best to provide for his children. 
Thus Samuel Taylor left his money to his ‘“ natural and 
coloured children’ ; and James Skinner sent three sons to 
the somewhat bleak surroundings of the newly founded Edin- 
burgh Academy. One is apt to forget in these times of 
righteousness that it was once the custom to recognise 
illegitimate children. Among those provided for by commis- 
sions in the Bengal Army were a half-brother of George III, 
a half-brother of George Canning, a son of John Wilkes, and 
two sons of the 4th Earl of Peterborough as well as their 
brother, the well-known Colonel John Mordaunt, who is 
prominent in Zoffany’s picture of the cock-fight. How many 
oficers changed their religion it would be impossible to say. 
There were probably few of them, but there is the strange 
case of Major A. Nisbet Matthews (1765-1820) who is said to 
have been baptised a Roman Catholic and to have turned 
Muhammadan. When he was invalided out of the Army in 
1817 he retired to an estate he had bought in Chittagong. 
His grandson, who became the first “‘ Bishop” of the “ Old 
Catholic Church” in England, maintained that Nisbet 
Matthews was the son of Francis Matthews, who became the 
first Earl of Llandaff, and that he refused to succeed to the 
Farldom which passed to his brother and then became 
dormant. But there appears to be no grounds for that 
romantic assertion. 

Outside their profession many of these officers attained 
eminence as Oriental scholars, and some as authors. One of 
the most celebrated of the latter was James Tod, author of 
Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan. There was, too, General 
Sir William Sleeman, who planned the measures which led to 
the suppression of the Thugs and whose Rambles and Recollec- 
tons of an Indian Official is counted among the classics of 
Anglo-Indian literature. The Engineer officers of the Army 
included Colin Shakespear, the son of a London rope-maker, 
who invented a suspension bridge of coir rope with a bamboo 
taadway to which his name was given. Another such officer, 
in the eighteenth century, was J. Agg, “‘ the son of a common 
hard-working stone-mason in Cheltenham,” who designed 
and built St. John’s Church in Calcutta, the old Cathedral 
Church to which Zoffany presented a painting of the Last 
Supper in which well-known inhabitants of Calcutta are 
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portrayed by him as the Apostles. The career of Captain Agg 
presents a fine success story. He retired in 1799 with a 
handsome fortune and declined the offer of an appointment as 
Lieutenant Governor of St. Helena. Among celebrities, too, 
must be mentioned two benefactors of mankind—Major- 
General H. T. Tapp (after whom a promontory at Kasauli is 
thought to have been named Tapp’s Nose) who invented a 
sauce called Tapp’s Sauce’; and Patrick Craigie (the step- 
father of Lola Montez) the inventor of a savoury, still well- 
known in India, called Craigie Toast. It is a concoction of 
eggs, tomatoes, Worcestershire sauce and other condiments, 

There were, as has already been noted, all sorts and con- 
ditions of men in the Bengal Army and, just as they were 
attracted to it by various reasons, they were derived from 
various parts of the United Kingdom, but particularly from 
Scotland and Ireland. Indeed when Henry Dundas, who 
practically administered Scotland, also became President of 
the Board of Control the number of young Scots in the 
Indian services was so great that India was sometimes called 
the Scotsman’s graveyard. The settlement of the Scottish 
Highlands resulted in the migration of many men of Highland 
families to India not long after the ’45, though possibly 
there were only two who had fought at Culloden, Alexander 
Grant and Kenneth Macpherson. The former was Adjutant- 
General when Calcutta was besieged in 1756 and commanded 
a column in Clive’s army at Plassey. The latter went to 
Bombay as a cadet and rose to be a Major-General. When 
H.M.S. Culloden visited Bombay in 1810 the old man refused 
to visit her; he said he had heard enough of that name. 
Apart from those two there were in the Bengal Army a good 
many sons of men who had fought in Prince Charlie’s army. 
It is not the only link with Scotland. So far as Major Hodson 
has been able to trace the education of the officers, the High 
School at Edinburgh sent more boys to the Bengal Army 
than any English school. Similarly, although the total 
number of English officers was much greater than that of 
Scots, 126 went out from Scottish Universities compared with 
94 from English Universities. In case it should be claimed 
that those figures prove the superiority of Scottish education 
it may be said that Oxford produced the only two men who, 
after a University education, became Commanders-in-Chief in 
India—Colonel Charles Chapman from Balliol and_ the 
Marquess of Hastings from University College. 


SAMUEL T. SHEPPARD. 


DICKENS AND LINCOLN’S INN 


“WE passed into sudden quietude under an old gateway, and 
drove on through a silent square until we came to an odd nook 
ina corner, where there was an entrance up a steep broad flight 
of stairs, like an entrance toa church. And there really was a 
churchyard, outside under some cloisters, for I saw the grave- 
stones from the staircase window.”” So did Esther Summerson 
describe her first acquaintance with Lincoln’s Inn when she 
visited Kenge and Carboy’s offices in Old Square. Dickens 
knew Lincoln’s Inn well. On leaving school he obtained 
employment with a Mr. Molloy, a solicitor who had his offices 
in New Square, and although he did not stay there long, soon 
moving to a firm in Gray’s Inn, and although when he decided 
to join an Inn of Court it was the Middle Temple which he 
chose, in and about Lincoln’s Inn are set many of the scenes 
in his novels, and some of the most famous. 

A square of emerald turf and a lofty plane tree are visible 
through the early Tudor gatehouse. To pass, as Esther 
Summerson did, from the busy traffic of Chancery Lane under 
the archway and into the pleasant quadrangle formed by Old 
Buildings, the Old Hall and the Chapel is to pass into a scene 
which has altered little since Dickens wrote Bleak House. 
The precincts of the Inn are like nothing so much as those of 
an Oxford college. There is the same academic atmosphere, 
the same air of untroubled peace, of being set apart from the 
busy, worried world, untouched by the changes and chances 
of 2oth-century life. To people but slightly acquainted with 
it London often seems a gloomy and even a rather frightening 
place ; to them Cobbett’s hatred of ‘‘ the Great Wen ”’ seems 
justified. The approach to London, whether by rail past the 
backs of depressing slums and dirty warehouses and factories, 
or by road through the seemingly endless streets of monotonous 
Suburbia, is not likely favourably to impress a stranger making 
his first visit to the capital. Nor, higgledy-piggledy, unplanned 
growth as it is, has the heart of the metropolis many very 
striking features. London is full of delightful, unexpected 
places, but it is necessary to look for them ; to those to whom 
it is dear its hidden beauties are amongst its most attractive 
characteristics. One of the most charming of such places is 
Lincoln’s Inn, yet many pass it by without being aware of its 
existence. 

In the Old HalJl, immediately opposite the gateway, the 
Lord Chancellor formerly held his court, and it is the scene of 
the first chapter of Bleak House, possibly the most brilliantly 
descriptive piece of writing which Dickens ever produced. 
To-day the old Court of Chancery is no more and the Judges of 
the Chancery Division sit in the new Royal Courts of Justice 
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in the Strand. The Old Hall is used chiefly for lectures and 
the examination of students. Dating from the reign of King 
Henry VII, it is a lovely building, especially since its restoration 
20 years ago, when the stucco was removed to reveal the rose- 
red brick underneath. The Chapel, built in the early 17th 
century to the designs of Inigo Jones, lies to the right as one 
enters the gateway. It is of very unusual design, being set 
over a vaulted cloister, or open crypt, where barristers were 
once wont to meet their clients on the gravestones which 
Esther saw from Kenge and Carboy’s offices. 

Another archway leads from this quadrangle to a shaven 
lawn with well-tended flower beds. Away to the left the 
17th-century buildings of New Square, in one of which 
Dickens himself worked, surround a pleasant garden ; it was 
once enclosed, but the railings were taken for scrap iron in the 
Second World War. To the right, beyond the Chapel, is Old 
Square, and beyond that again are Stone Buildings, built in 
the last quarter of the 18th century and now seriously damaged 
by German bombs, though Lincoln’s Inn has, as regards 
bombing, been far more fortunate than the other Inns. Old 
Square housed not only the offices of Kenge and Carboy, but 
also the chambers of the celebrated Sergeant Snubbin, who 
was retained to defend Mr. Pickwick in the case of Bardell v. 
Pickwick, and whom Mr. Pickwick visited in company with 
Mr. Perker. 

On the far side of the Inn lie the New Hall, where the 
Members of the Inn dine, and the Library, a fine mass of red 
brick buildings which, comparatively modern as they are, yet 
blend admirably with the older portions of the Inn. They 
date from only just over a century ago, having been opened by 
Queen Victoria in 1845, when Dickens was at the height of his 
fame. 

Northward from the Library, and bounded on the east by 
Stone Buildings, is a large expanse of garden, shaded by 
magnificent plane trees and a feathery birch. There are wide 
herbaceous borders, and a row of pink cherries, a glorious sight 
in the spring. Its grounds have always been prized by the 
Inn, so much so that from early times it has had as one of its 
officers a Master of the Walks, whose special charge is the 
supervision of the garden. Till recent years its pleasures were 
reserved for Members of the Inn—to this the notice on the 
doorway leading from Lincoln’s Inn Fields:still bears witness— 
but in the last war the Benchers decided to allow the public 
access to it. To-day it is a lunch-time haven for many 


workers from nearby offices, and they are to be seen in great 


numbers mingling on the lawns with the little groups of 
barristers taking an after-luncheon stroll before returning t0 
their chambers. 
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Nowadays Lincoln’s Jnn is entirely enclosed, and at night 
itmay be entered by one gate only. This was not always so, 
and it is interesting to learn that when, in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, it was decided to build a wall, Ben Jonson, whose 
stepfather was a bricklayer, laboured upon it. 

Dickens’ acquaintance with Lincoln’s Inn and his references 
to it in his works cannot be considered without also looking 
at the district surrounding the Inn. Chancery Lane, which 
bounds the Inn on the east, was originally Chancellor’s Lane, 
taking its name from the title of Ralph de Neville, Bishop of 
Chichester, to whom, being Lord Chancellor, Henry III in 
1227 granted the land which is now the site of the gatehouse, 
Old Buildings, the Old Hall and the Chapel. Ralph de Neville 
built a house which for over 150 years was the residence of the 
Bishops of Chichester. An interesting survival of the residence 
here of the bishops is to be seen in a narrow alley called 
Chichester Rents, where there was formerly a tavern, the ‘‘ Old 
Ship,” the original of the “Sol’s Arms” in Bleak House. 
Here was held the inquest on Nemo, who lodged at Krook’s 
tag and bottle shop which, we are told, lay in the shadow of the 
wall of Lincoln’s Inn. In “ Cook’s ” (properly Took’s) Court, 
off Cursitor Street, just the other side of Chancery Lane, lived 
Mr. Snagsby, the law stationer, and to-day No. 15, windowless 
and ceilingless as the result of enemy bombs, still bears a faded 
notice, ‘‘ Dickens’ House.” 

At the time of the Commonwealth there was a danger that 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, lying to the west of the Inn itself, might 
become engulfed by buildings. The Benchers, however, 
fought a successful battle to preserve them as an open space, 
and in 1657 demised them to trustees for a term of 900 years, 
the freehold being reserved to the Inn. In 1894 the London 
County Council bought the residue of the term in order that 
the Fields might be used for the benefit of Londoners. In the 
17th century the Fields were the haunt of dangerous 
characters. In 1617 Lincoln’s Inn appealed (unsuccessfully) 
to the Middle Temple for financial assistance in improving the 
condition of the Fields and making them more safe, the project 
being backed by James I. In nearby Whetstone Park—which 
exists to-day as a narrow alley-way running between and 
parallel to the Fields and High Holborn—James’ great- 
grandson, the ill-fated Duke of Monmouth, and some of those 
evil companions who were to be his undoing fell upon an 
unfortunate beadle, one Peter Virnill, who died by the Duke’s 
sword. Not long afterwards Lord Russell, one of those bad 
counsellors of Monmouth, met his death by,the headsman’s axe 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, which were one of the places where 
public executions were held. 

The Fields have seen other scenes of violence. In Barnaby 
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Rudge Dickens gives a graphic description of how the adherents 
of Lord George Gordon assembled there before the attack on 
Newgate, where Gordon himself was eventually to die. In 
nearby Bloomsbury Square the rioters sacked the residence of 
Lord Mansfield, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, and 
Barnaby narrowly escaped being hanged there. 

To-day the Fields are still frequented by political agitators, 
but the orators who daily gather large audiences do not strike 
the same fear into honest Londoners as did the Gordon rioters, 
even if their preaching is often seditious. Like their brethren 
in Hyde Park they are an accepted appurtenance of London, 
a part of the free entertainment of the capital. 

Escaping as they do the constant noise and turmoil of the 
. London traffic moving to and fro in the great thoroughfares 
of Kingsway and High Holborn, in the angle of which they lie, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields are, like the precincts of the Inn itself, a 
restful retreat from the activity of modern life. Here in the 
springtime the Londoner comes to eat his lunch, to breathe for 
an hour the fresh air and to enjoy the first warmth of the sun; 
to delight in the early shimmer of green on the limes and the 
planes, the pale young shoots on the dark evergreens, the new 
verdure of the grass, the pink of the fruit blossom and the 
yellow of the daffodils ; to hear the orators if he will, to heckle 
them if he pleases ; or to watch an active few desport them- 
selves at tennis or netball. In the war trenches were dug in 
the Fields, but now workmen are busy clearing and levelling 
them, and soon the disfigurement of war will have disappeared. 

Amongst the buildings surrounding the Fields the steel 
and concrete of the 20th century have intruded here and there, 
but much remains as it was in Dickens’ time. No. 58, at least, 
with its wide forecourt and its pillared entrance, stands out- 
wardly unchanged. Dickens knew this house well, for it was 
the residence of John Forster, his friend and biographer, and 
it he chose for the abode of the sinister Mr. Tulkinghorn. A 
building at one corner of the Fields was long pointed out as 
the original of the old curiosity shop and attracted many 
fervent Dickensian pilgrims, but the evidence of the author 
himself makes such identification impossible, since he referred 
to a house in Green Street, Leicester Square, as the model for 
the shop in the novel. 

When Dickens wrote Bleak House the delays and abuses of 
the Court of Chancery, which had reached their worst during 
the long chancellorship of Lord Eldon at the beginning of the 
1gth century, had to some extent been remedied. But 4 
Chancery case might still take many years to decide, so that 
the common man had a dread of all litigation, and the Inns d 
Court, the haunts of the lawyers, had taken on a rathet 
forbidding aspect. Certainly the story of Jarndyce \. 
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Jarndyce was written as an attack on the Chancery Court, and 
equally certainly it was not without its effect, owing to the 
strong hold which Dickens had on public opinion. To-day, 
when the law has been shorn of so many of its imperfections, 
it is agreeable to think of the shade of the great author 
returning to Lincoln’s Inn and its neighbourhood and finding 
that the haunt of the lawyers has become also the pleasure- 
ground of the common man. 


SPENCER G. MAURICE. 


NUREMBERG AND AFTER 


NurEMBERG Diary. By G. M. Gilbert. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
15s.) NUREMBERG TRIAL PROCEEDINGS. Part 15: 27th May, 1946 to 
6th June, 1946. Part 16: 7th June, 1946 to 19th June, 1946. (H.M. 
Stationery Office. 7s. and 6s. 6d. respectively.) 

The Last Days of Europe is a translation of a book with the same title 
which M. Gafencu published in French in 1946. It records the author’s 
impressions during a journey to the capitals of Europe made in April- 
May, 1939, in his capacity as Rumanian Foreign Minister. M. Gafencu 
was favoured by the gods: he was young, handsome, intelligent; he 
enjoyed rare gifts of presence, address and charm; his information was 
excellent, his judgment shrewd, his understanding acute and responsive. 
His book, which contains important information, gives a series of 
fascinating sketches of the centres of authority in Europe at a critical 
hour. 

Among the vagaries of the present epoch is the idea that the categories 
of psychological normality and abnormality can be detached from their 
proper clinical use and substituted for ethical standards of good and evil. 
This shallow, hubristic, and at bottom un-Christian notion is largely 
tesponsible for the large part played by psychologists in the care and 
surveillance of the major German war criminals who were tried at 
Nuremberg. As official psychologist at their trial Dr. Gilbert’s principal 
duty was to maintain close daily contact with the prisoners in order to 
keep the prison commandant informed of the state of their morale and 
generally to help in assuring that they stood trial “‘ with orderly disci- 
pline.” Dr. Gilbert spoke German fluently and was no doubt a com- 
petently qualified psychologist ; but even after careful editing his book, 
based on a diary kept at the time, contains little that is really illuminating. 
A penetrating comment of Baldur von Schirach’s on Hitler deserves to 
be remembered : “ Before 1934 he was menschlich [human]; from 1934 
to 1938 he was abermenschlich [superhuman]; from 1938 on he was 
wimenschlich [inhuman] and a tyrant. About 1942, I think, I first began 
to notice that he was becoming slightly insane.” But Dr. Gilbert gives 
little of this quality. The two Parts of the Nuremberg Trial Proceedings 
noticed here conclude the case for Schirach, deal with the cases of Sauckel, 
Jodl and Seyss-Inquart, and begin that of Speer. 

3* 


THE BEEF-STEAK FUNGUS 


In fourteen years of fungus-hunting in the fields and woods of 
Hertfordshire, last year had been my worst experience. The 
drought had distorted the annual cycle vegetation, and fungi, 
being among the thirstiest plants, had probably suffered most, 
Lack of moisture prevented the Parasol Mushroom, the 
Fie!d Mushroom, even the ubiquitous Fairy Ring Champignon 
(to mention a few of the most popular species) from making 
their seasonal appearance. 

There are, however, notable exceptions. Fungi living as 
parasites on trees, having their main food supplied by the 
hosts, are more independent of the hazards of weather. 
During drought, fungus-lovers must confine their attention 
to these. They will not let you down. 

Early in September on a fine sunny morning I made 
straight for my old friend, the Beef-Steak Fungus and gathered 
easily a basket full. All from one tree. Contrary to text- 
books, it is rather an uncommon fellow. Some patience is 
required to find him. But if you have found one you will 
very likely find more on the same tree. 

The name, I am afraid, is deceptive. Its culinary associa- 
tions might, especially in times of food austerity, raise false 
hopes. The resemblance, if any, refers to the eye not the 
palate. The thick flesh of the Beef-Steak Fungus has a reddish 
or red-streaked colour and, if cut, exudes a reddish juice. 
After cooking it tastes ‘‘ nutty.”” There is nothing “ meaty” 
about its flavour. The French name for it, Langue de Boeuf, 
has been suggested probably by the fact that the fungus 
sometimes looks like an ox-tongue protruding from a hole. 
It grows on oaks. But you may inspect hundreds of oaks 
before you find one “ attacked ”’ by this fungus. Although 
without doubt a parasite, it does not seem to do much 
harm to its host, and brown Oak obtained from trees so 
attacked is valued by cabinet-makers. It is found on mature 
or old but still sound trees, often in a hollow or crevice at the 
base of the trunk or on surface roots, not on decaying trees 
or stumps. Some authorities have described very large 
specimens weighing up to 30 pounds. The specimens I have 
seen were comparatively small and quite unobtrusive, and 
they reminded me somehow of little pieces of cooled-down 
lava. 

The life of its fruit-body is short. Its appearance, growth 
to maturity, and the following decay and disappearance are 
completed in a few weeks, but its season extends over the 
four months from August till November, and during this 
long period the same fungus might grow several times. 
October 5, the day was again sunny and dry, and there were 
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still hardly any fungi about. I ventured to look up the same 
tree I had visited a month before and from which I had 
gathered a nice crop, and found again a fresh growth of Beef- 
Steak Fungus. This time there were not so many, but still 
enough to make a delicious meal for three. There is another 
reason why the location of this fungus is worth noting. It is 
aperennial. You will find it afterwards growing on the same 
spot each year. 
ALEXANDER BLOcK. 


FINE DRAWINGS 


DrAWINGs BY EuROPEAN MASTERS FROM THE ALBERTINA. Introduction 
by Walter Ueberwasser. (Iris Colour Books. Batsford. 20s.) The 
collection of drawings in the Albertina in Vienna is the most famous 
in Europe, and from this the publishers have made a small selection of 
drawings which are beautifully reproduced in this book. The book 
does not attempt to be representative of any particular artistic school, 
and the drawings chosen are only alike in the inspiration and vision which 
they all convey. Most of these drawings were sketches done by the 
artists in preparation for paintings, and they show better than anything 
else the development of his work. The rapid strokes of pen and pencil 
catch a moment of vision which is often lacking in the more careful 
work of the completed picture, for in the slighter work a free rein is 
given to the artist’s imagination. There is an introduction by Walter 
Ueberwasser which will greatly help towards a proper understanding 
and enjoyment of the drawings illustrated. He writes a short appre- 
ciation of each of the masters whose work has been chosen. These 
descriptions are of great technical interest, and are written with a real 
penetration of the artist’s purpose and imaginative impulse. With him 
we trace the great changes in thought and execution which took place 
between the artists of the Renaissance and those of the 18th century. 
tis a book which will alike appeal to serious students and to the ordinary 
amateur, 


LORD BURGHLEY’S SPEECH 


AT THE OPENING CEREMONY OF THE XIVth 
OLYMPIAD, 1948 


YOUR MAJESTY 


The hour has struck. A visionary dream has to-day become a glorious 
reality. At the end of the world-wide struggle in 1945, many institutions 
and associations were found to have withered and only the strongest 
had survived. How, many wondered, had the great Olympic Movement 
prospered. 

In 1946 the clarion call went forth to the Athletes of the world 
inviting them to gather in London in 1948 to celebrate the XT Vth Modern 
Olympiad. Here to-day in this vast arena are assembled 6,000 com- 
petitors, the cream of the youth of the world drawn from the sixty-one 
nations, who have answered this call. This is the answer to that question, 
and here is the proof of the inherent strength and vitality of the Olympic 
Movement. 

For the next two weeks these young men and young women will be 
engaged in keen but friendly rivalry, competing together in the highest 
traditions of our Olympic ideals and of amateur sport. The eyes of the 
world to-day, and for these next fourteen days, will be on London, 
Not only will they be turned towards this ancient city to follow the 
fortunes of their champions and those of other countries ; but also, 
believe, that in the hearts of millions of men and women in every cornet 
of the earth that warm flame of hope for a better understanding in the 
world which has burned so low will flare up into a very beacon pointing 
a way to the goal through the Fellowship of Sport. 

These Games are a living proof of this great common bond of sports- 
manship that binds the youth of the world together. They take place 
under rules drawn up by common accord and respected by all, not only 
in the letter of the law but also in the spirit. These high ideals are the 
very life blood of the Olympic Games, and if as I believe and pray, asa 
result of them, the Olympic spirit spreads yet more widely throughout 
the earth, then surely, we can feel that a very real contribution has been 
made to the welfare and happiness of mankind. 

Your Majesty, we are deeply honoured that you have graciously 
consented to come here to-day to declare the Games open. 

Forty years ago your Royal Grandfather, King Edward, in 1908 
opened the Olympic Games of London, the Games which were carried 
through under the leadership and genius of that great British sportsma, 
Lord Desborough. 

The first Olympic Games of modern times were held in 1896, appto 
priately enough in Athens, and from these early beginnings they have 
grown and blossomed into the present gigantic Festival of Sport. 

Like all steps forward in the panorama of history, the Olympic 
Movement has not escaped entirely the pointed barbs of the critics, but 
these have but acted as a spur to increase the speed of its advance. The 
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sectet of its success, I believe, lies in the certain knowledge of its rightness 
bedded in the very being of its adherents. When a great cause marches 
hand in hand with sincerity and enthusiasm none can stop its progress. 

This is indeed a memorable occasion, and in asking you, Sire, to 
catty out this task, I speak for all when I say, not only are we deeply 
grateful to you, but it is our firm belief that you are kindling a torch, the 
light from which will travel to the uttermost corners of the earth. A 
torch of that ageless and heartfelt prayer of mankind throughout the 
world for peace and goodwill amongst men. 


Your Majesty, I humbly ask you to declare the Olympic Games of 
1948 open. 


A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE BOOK 


Jan VERMEER VAN DetFr. By A. B. de Vries. (Batsford. 42s.) For 
neatly three centuries Vermeer’s name sank into almost total oblivion 
and many of his most famous pictures were attributed to other artists 
of his time. This great painter was first accorded the appreciation he 
deserved in the middle of the last century, and now there will be many 
ofhis admirers to welcome this Batsford book with its fine illustrations 
of nearly all his known works, as well as illustrations of paintings by 
some of his contemporaries. The text of the book is by the Dutch art 
critic, Mr. A. B. de Vries, and he gives us a penetrating study of the 
painter’s genius and personality, and the influence that his life had on 
his work. At the beginning of his preface he sums up in a few words 
the magic of Vermeer’s art. “‘ Seldom does the unison of line, form, 
light and colour produce so pure a chord as in Vermeer of Delft. Ever 
and again, in his works, musical comparisons come to our minds: 
thythm, animating the compositions his imagination produced : 
melody released by the harmony of his tones and his inner sensibility.” 
These words are an admirable description of the indefinable peace and 
harmony of Vermeer’s paintings. A good deal of publicity has been 
given recently to the remarkable forgeries by Van Meegeren which 
were universally accepted as genuine Vermeers. There is an illustration 
in this book of the most famous of these, the Supper at Emmaus, and Mtr. 
de Vries has written an appendix on this, other falsifications, and pictures 
wrongly attributed to Vermeer. This book is a collector’s piece in 
that it is a most beautiful thing to keep or to give. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


TWO PORTRAITS 


Two Quiet Lives. Lord David Cecil. (Constable. 12s. 6d) 
Among the more human tailings of publishers is a desire to 
classify, and among the more senseless of their classifications 
is the title Belles Lettres, apparently regarded as a useful 
repository for any kind of riff-raff—near-biography, armchair 
travel, reminiscence-cum-fantasy, odds and ends too short 
or too slight to justify more serious classification. But there 
are authors who deserve the genuine title of Belles Lettristes, 
who do truly produce /ettres that are belles ; who deal with 
their chosen subjects in a manner that is deliberately slight, 
whose aim is neither to be exhaustive nor authoritative, but 
simply to give pleasure. Among these Lord David Cecil has 
an assured position. His writing is beautifully unassuming, 
his approach to his subject beautifully circumscribed, his 
very choice of subject felicitous—and illuminating. What 
more perfect subjects for the extended essay, the minor 
biographical study, the evocation of a past age, than Dorothy 
Osborne and Thomas Gray, William Cowper or the young 
Melbourne before he became the Melbourne of History? 
Such subjects, so treated, are exactly the stuff for leisured 
reading ; thoughtful, evocative, graceful ; literae humaniores 
in an age that clutches too readily at practical exactitudes. 

In his latest volume Lord David Cecil has chosen to give 
us an oddly assorted pair of pictures to contemplate ; one, 
the enchanting portrait of a young woman of the 1650s, 
known for nothing but a chance-preserved and now famous 
bundle of letters; the other, almost exactly 100 years later 
in date, the curious portrait of an author little known or 
regarded nowadays, who yet produced one poem known to 
every schoolboy and girl in the land, an imperishable part of 
our English heritage: The Elegy in a Country Churchyard. 
An odder pair of portraits could hardly be found. 

The book suffers a little in consequence. The change of 
subject midway gives the reader a curious jolt, more especially 
as the author continues from one to the other without a change 
of tone or a shifting of focus, dealing as quietly and as circum- 
spectly with one of the most famous love-stories of history 
as with the pathetically mean little life of a Cambridge don 
who once in his life wrote a great poem. And neither essay 
really gives him room for the slow accumulation of pictorial 
detail that lends Lord David Cecil’s studies of Cowper and 
Melbourne * their warmth and depth. One could quarrel, too, 
with the title. Quiet lives? Perhaps; but so in that sense 
were the lives in Haworth parsonage. . . . For the really 

* Now reprinted as a Pan book at 2s. 6d. 
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quiet life one should perhaps postulate good health as well as 
an absence of outward happenings—and good nerves, or no 
nerves at all. Gray’s life, from beginning to end, was a 
precariously achieved balance of nerves which it is terrible to 
contemplate. Even in the more conventional use of the 
adjective, Dorothy Osborne’s life was tumultuous enough 
before the eight “quiet ’’ years of her patient and not-so- 
patient engagement to Temple, and after her marriage it 
was arduously busy and public. (How should it not 
have been, married to a man like Temple?) Really, the 
only link between the two is that both wrote letters, 
some of the best we have. Dorothy Osborne’s, indeed, 
are almost unique—not merely as charming love-letters, 
as Lord David Cecil claims (for how about Elizabeth 
Barrett’s, which are quite as exquisitely feminine and 
spontaneous), but as a God-given chance beam of revealing 
light into a quiet 17th century interior. Gray’s letters 
are delightful enough in themselves, but even in his own 
times can be paralleled for ‘‘ period interest” by Walpole’s 
and surpassed for intrinsic interest by Cowper’s. There is, 
perhaps, another tenuous link between these two so diverse 
characters in that in both of them there sounds an undertone 
of something morbid, of self-distrust, a preoccupation with 
failure. In Dorothy’s case a full and happy married life 
vanquished melancholy and foreboding (or did it ? We have 
no means of knowing, however ardently we hope) ; in Gray’s 
case the frantic and brittle defences of a lifetime were gradually 
swept away by the foe within: “voluntary solitude,” as 
Burton says, “‘ gently brings on... to that irrevocable 
gulf.” Dorothy was saved, simply, by her capacity for love. 
(And it says much for her essential sanity and courage that 
she could love, nobly and unreservedly, so prickly a subject as 
Temple.) Gray could not love. Woman delighted him not, 
no, nor man neither. . . . His affections pushed timidly 
forth on occasion, unguarded and unarmed, to meet this 
enthusiastic admirer or that, but at the least breath of 
criticism or neglect shrank back, poisoned. Perhaps the 
greatest difference between Gray and Dorothy Osborne as 
letter-writers is that her letters, exquisitely wrought and 
pondered as they doubtless were to delight her lover, are 
admittedly the faute de mieux of a nature longing to turn its 
energies to loving and living rather than to finding pretty 
expressions for her emotions on paper; whereas Gray’s are 
the letters of a man whose friendships existed only on paper, 
oo only exist on paper, at a safe postal distance from 
Teality. 

Of these two studies, the one on Dorothy Osborne is both 
the shorter and the slighter. There is, perhaps, very little to 
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say of her that she has not said herself incomparably better, 
Only a rare combination of literary and feminine perceptions 
—a Rose Macauley ?—could add a further illuminating gleam 
to one of the most perfectly lighted self-portraits existing, 
(Incidentally, how can one reconcile the Dorothy Osborne of 
the letters and the Dorothy Osborne of the only—apparently 
—extant portrait ? Those enormous dark melancholy eyes, 
yes; the slightly vapid oval of the face, perhaps ; but the 
foolish nose, the niminy-piminy mouth—? Where is the 
humour, the feminine malice, the unexpected gusts of im- 
patience ?—not to mention the sheer guts that enabled her 
to survive the protracted cozenings and bullyings of her 
unspeakable brother Henry, on top of her united family’s 
disapproval and her own passionate scruples? The face 
pictured here is weakly obstinate and foolishly complacent, 
like a daughter of the Droeshut Shakespeare.) However, 
what there is to tell Lord David Cecil tells agreeably enough. 
Perhaps he over-emphasises a little the melancholy of a 
nature that was shrinkingly sensitive rather than actually 
morbid—and Heaven knows the long years of frustration and 
delay were enough to render even the most robust a little 
apprehensive of ultimate happiness. Temple, too, for all his 
restless, spoiled, temperamental ways, must have had the 
roots of the matter in him to love so faithfully urder such 
difficulties. Though it is difficult to believe the handsome 
creature was good enough for that fine spirit. Lord David 
Cecil is kind to him. And at any rate he kept her letters. . .. 

One cannot feel, though, that the evocation of 17th 
century life is altogether happy. Can it really have been 
“monotonous to live in a world where so much was taken 
for granted and where there were so few things to think 
about ?’”’ We seem to take a good many things for granted 
ourselves. . . . And it is surely the quality of the things we 
think about, not their quantity, that makes for monotony. 
Human life goes on now—and beneath what disorganisations! 
—much as, I fancy, it went on then. It is that quality, of 
humanness, of going-on-ness, that we recognise with such 
pleasure in Dorothy’s letters (and hardly at all in Gray’s), 
as well as that ‘‘ good breeding so fundamental as to bea 
quality of the soul,” which I think is Dorothy’s only, not 
the mark of her age. Study the account books of the Bedfords 
in Gladys Scott-Thompson’s Life in a Noble Household; 
ponder the “ scandals and credulities’’ not merely of John 


Aubrey, but of Pepys and Evelyn ; think of Milton and Pym 
and Hampden and the Cromwells as well as of Clarendon 
and the lacier poets and the first and second Charles—and 
I think one gets the impression of an age both more robust 
and more self-conscious than Lord David Cecil would suggest. 
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It was in many ways much more like our own than the 
8th century that followed it—or at any rate more like the 
Victorian age. (And is it so odd, nowadays, to think of 
“countesses superintending jam-making and counting the 
holes in their husbands’ stockings ”’ ?) 

But at any rate this pleasant essay will send us back to 
the original letters, to study again the fine-drawn wavering 
courage with which this delicate nature confronted the bully- 
ings of family and fate ; enchanting us, as how much more 
must she have enchanted Temple, with the perfect simplicity 
and exquisite courtesy of her love. The letters cease. Dorothy 
Osborne vanishes. Of Lady Temple we hear from time to 
time, at second hand; as great lady, as ambassadoress, as 
the mother of six children, five of whom died young and the 
sixth of whom—“ the quietest best little boy that ever was 
borne ’—went mad and drowned himself at the age of 21. 

The study of Thomas Gray is both longer and fuller, and 
more successful, I think. Lord David Cecil is scrupulously 
fair—scrupulously gentle, perhaps, would better describe it— 
to Gray the man, and perhaps too gentle to Gray the poet. 
That one burst of creative activity, occasioned by grief for 
the death of his friend West, gave us, ultimately, only one 
great poem, the Elegy ; the others are fustian stuff at best, 
larger than life and twice as noble—and more than twice as 
boring: never in him does one catch that faint authentic 
silvery note for which in Collins we endure any amount of 
thumming. But the Elegy remains, superb of its kind— 
and an astonishingly solid thing to have come from that 
fretful tenuous existence of avoidance and make-believe. 
Lord David Cecil is almost too kind to the thin-spun and 
pathetic thing that Gray called his life. ‘‘ He put,’ he says, 
“all his delicate sense of style into its execution. . . . Here 
allis order, all is of a piece. In its own way it is as consummate 
awork of art as Horace Walpole’s.” To begin with, Horace 
Walpole, fidgety dabbler that he was, was ten times as alive 
asGray. To go on with, Horace Walpole is not the absolute 
criterion, even in that age... . But granting that, there 
is still something a little revolting, however pathetic, in a 
work of art that is all exclusion, in the picture of Gray 
barricaded from reality behind his books and his flowers and 
his china vases, with his never-to-be-completed (and never- 
to-be-used) notebooks, his carefully organised excursions to 
spots where beauty was to be contemplated—and carefully 
tecorded ; his wonderfully successful avoidance of any work 
or responsibility whatsoever (even in an age when professors 
of History, or anything else, were not required to lecture, it 
was yet sometimes hoped that they would, just once in a 
While; the horrid idea dogged Gray for years); even his 
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letters, beautifully-turned stylish 18th century stuff as 
they are, seem rather dreadful when one realises that it would 
not really have mattered to whom they were addressed, nor 
even if they were addressed to nobody—as in a sense they 
were. All this Lord David Cecil freely admits, and describes 
with as much sympathy as humour, finding it in the circum. 
stances admirable: the circumstances being Gray’s physical 
frailty and deep neurosis against life. ‘‘ The author of such 
letters,’ he writes, ‘‘ cannot be said to have wholly failed to 
fulfil his talents.” I think he can and must be. Cowper’s 
letters, for instance, are better letters (granting their equal 
literary merit, though actually many people would rate them 
higher), because they are veal letters, the real reflection of a 
real man, who could live simply but fully and even gaily 
under the cloud of a threatening fate far worse than Gray’s, 
under the terrible cloud of a known and recurrent madness, 
Even Walpole’s letters are the reflection of a ‘ character,” 
modish and assumed as much of that character was; but 
at least he was aware of the world and himself, and amused, if 
sometimes too much so, at both. He was what he was. But 
Gray, almost literally, was only what he wrote. His letters 
assured him some kind of an existence, a reality, among his 
friends ; he still exists for us to-day, on paper now as then. 
He did not begin on paper. He began, after an unfortunate 
start in life as regards parents and environment, as one ofa 
group of youngsters at Eton and Cambridge with, you would 
think, everything in his favour. He even had the stupendous 
luck to be taken by the young Horace Walpole as his 
companion on the Grand Tour, two years of protracted holiday 
in which the two young men fairly as you might say lapped 
up the Europeanness of Europe. They were close friends, 
they had every taste in common ; but already the seeds of 
mental disease (or whatever one may choose to call it), were 
present in Gray, and before the tour was over he had fallen 
foul of Walpole’s greater capacity for living. . . . Walpole 
seems to have behaved with admirable generosity, as he did 
when years later the breach between them was patched up 
and friendship of a sort resumed ; but Gray never attempted 
another intimacy, barricading himself against possible criticism 
or emotional shock behind an array of learned projects, note 
books, china vases, Odes, and a growing and carefully chosen 
circle of correspondents who were never allowed, nor ever in 


a position, to get too close. Towards the end of his life the J) 


long-foreseen and long guarded-against happened ; he fell m 
love—there is no other word for it—with a cheerful young 
Swiss, Bonstetter, who rampaged into his cloistered life and 
brought in happiness like a breath of fresh air—and rampaged 
out again, leaving who knows what agonies of helplessly 
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futile jealousy behind the fag¢ade of daily routine which was 
all that held Gray together now: the sage tea, the walks in 
the Botanical Gardens, the letters to friends, the little donnish 
jokes. In 18 months he was dead. 

One can wonder a little, without in the least wishing to be 
ungrateful, what chance inclination or re-reading made Lord 
David Cecil bring together in one book two such disparate 
examples of the quiet life. Dorothy Osborne’s accidental few 
years Of quietness, of physical stagnation, were a mere pause 
between adventurous youth and busy maturity; the long 
quietness of Gray’s outwardly untroubled life was deliberate, 
the slowly and painfully acquired shell of a perpetually 
tormented spirit. Though both are studies in a minor key, 
oly Gray really merits the adjective ; his was a minor life, 
aminor tragedy ; his undoubted talents foundered in a few 
inches of water; he and his name are forgotten, and we 
speak of ‘‘ Gray’s Elegy,’’ as if that were the name of the poem. 
But there was nothing minor about Dorothy Osborne ; she 
lived vividly and intensely, and for a few moments we see 
hr and hear her ; then she is gone, swept away among the 
great figures and activities of the time. We mourn, like the 
dd anonymous poet, that we do “‘ but see her passing by . . .” 
aid in the privacy of our own thoughts are tempted to 
complete the rhyme. 

CLARE C. CRANKSHAW. 


AS OTHERS SEE US 


lz Secrer ANGLAIS. By Jean Bailhache. (Les Editions de Minuit). 
tis often surprising and at times disconcerting to see ourselves as others 
seus. As a nation we are accustomed to seeing certain of our charac- 
teristics caricatured in other countries, and we are apt to dismiss these, 
with amused complacency, as wild exaggerations. It is not possible to 
teat Monsieur Bailhache’s book with the same disdain for it is a serious 
attempt to understand the English character, and although he approaches 
his subject with a detached and searching mind, he at moments abandons 
the réle of impartial observer and shows himself to be our warm and 
ympathetic friend. His criticisms are often severe, but they never 
ttise out of a preconceived idea lightly accepted because it is popular. 
fyou are expecting an amiable panegyric on our national virtues do not 
tad this book, for it is an attempt to produce a complete picture with 
both light and shade. Monsieur Bailhache has set himself an extraordin- 
itily difficult task, for there are perhaps no two nations in the world 
vho find it so difficult to understand each other as the French and the 
English. As he says himself we have nothing in common, “ Entre 
h France et Angleterre, il vaut mieux ne pas se leurrer d’illusions, il 
West rien de commun.” In consequence Monsieur Bailhache finds 
timself faced with the difficulty that in speaking well of one country 
te must often imply a criticism of the other. On the whole his judgment 
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has maintained a fine balance, and those who know both countries wil] 
find remarks of great penetration. Here is an example. ‘“‘ Prenons 
encore le concept de conservateur. Le conservateur anglais est un 
homme qui, sans la moindre justification, voudrait conserver tout ce 
qui peut étre conservé sans inconvénient pour la collectivité. Le con- 
servateur frangais est un homme qui, sous un pretexte de moralité, tient 
a conserver integralement tout ce dont il tire, ou croit tirer, personelle- 
ment profit.” [Let us take the idea of Conservatism. The English 
Conservative is a man who, without any justification, wishes to preserve 
everything that can be preserved without harming the community. The 
French Conservative is a man who, under cover of morality, desires to 
integrally hold on to everything from which he derives, or believes that 
he derives profit.] In drawing these comparisons he errs if anything in 
being too critical of his own country. Believing that in spite of the 
gulf that lies between our ways of thought and life there is no reason 
why we should not learn both to understand and like each other, he 
makes a courageous attempt to achieve the one through the other. 

The greatest mistake this book makes is to become political, for 
this confuses the issue which is a study of character and not of national 
history. Apart from this it is difficult to criticise Monsieur Bailhache’s 
theories for a judgment of one’s own country is inevitably clouded by 
feelings of sentiment and tradition. Most English people will find 
remarks in this book which they will believe arise out of a lack of under- 
standing, but on the whole this is immaterial. What matters is that 
here is a book written by a Frenchman for the French in which he is 
trying to give them a comprehensive picture of us as a nation, believing 
that our mutual understanding and co-operation is essential for the 
future of Europe. 


A MISCELLANY OF CULTURES 


America’s NEEDS AND Resources. By J. Frederic Dewhurst and 
Associates, (New York: The Twentieth Century Fund. 5 dollars.) 
STATE AND ECONOMICS IN THE Mipp1£ East. By Alfred Bonné. (Kegan 
Paul. 30s.) A Prince or Arasia. By George Stitt, Commander, RN. 
(retd.). (Allen and Unwin. 21s.) IsLAM AND CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY, 
Part I: Vol. 2. By J. Windrow Sweetman. (Lutterworth. 18s.) 
Maxaya AND Is History. By Sir Richard O. Winstedt. (Hutchinson's 
University Library. 7s. 6d.) THe CumvesE Lancuace. By R. A. D. 
Forrest. (Faber. 35s.) ANCIENT INDIAN EpucaTion. By Radha 
Kumud Mookerji. (Macmillan. 42s.) THe Russian Ipea. By 
Nicolas Berdyaev. (Bles. 18s.) THe RusstaN RetiGious Minp. By 
George P. Fedotov. (Harvard University Press; London, Geoffrey 
Cumberlege. 32s. 6d.) LzcrurEs oN GopMANHOooD. By Vladimit 
Solovyev. (Dobson. 18s.) RusstA AND THE UNIVERSAL CHURCH, 
By Vladimir Solovyev. (Bles. 15s.) As a group, these books have 
three characteristics reasonably in common: they are concerned with 
aspects of five different cultures—American, Islamic, Chinese, Indian 
and Orthodox Christian or Russian ; they have for the most part receiv 
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little notice in general reviews ; while all are interesting, some are impor- 
tant, and two or three are outstanding. 

America’s Needs and Resources is a survey and estimate of the human 
and industrial capacity and resources of the United States, placed against 
the country’s probable needs and demands in 1950 and 1960: An 
immense study, more than 800 double-column quarto pages long, with 
more than 30 appendices, 200 statistical tables, and 4o figures and 
diagrams, this book—like the great wealth it measures and to some 
extent catalogues— is par excellence a composite and collaborative effort. 
The staff which directly prepared the volume numbered 27; official 
and private agencies and bodies and specialists gave freely of facts 
and expertise ; and what has emerged therefore possesses the highest 
authority as regards the past and great probability within the assumptions 
used—the qualification is vital—as regards the future. The ground 
covered includes basic trends (war potential; population trends ; 
income, expenditure and savings), consumer and capital requirements, 
government costs and foreign trade and investment, and resources and 
capacity (labour force, natural resources, agricultural and industrial 
capacity.) This is a proud, yet in many respects a restrained, book. The 
reasons are immediately obvious. The United States possesses the greatest 
aggregation of material wealth and productive power ever known in 
history ; but no thoughtful person who contemplates this prodigious 
prosperity, this immense industrial apparatus, can fail to recall the 
jealousy of the gods, the strength of envy, the corruption of wealth, 
or the crushing responsibilities of great power. Material things are by 
no means the whole of the American story ; in the United States also 
the life is more than meat and the body than raiment; but no proper 
understanding of the contemporary world is possible which ignores 
the material expression of American strength, or, therefore, the picture 
which America’s Needs and Resources presents. 

The next three books deal with various aspects of the Islamic world. 
Dr. Bonné, who is director of the Economic Research Institute of the 
Jewish Agency for Palestine, has already looked toward the future in 
a recent book on Middle Eastern reconstruction, and in the present 
volume, the fruit of more than 20 years’ study of the impact of modern 
civilisation on the social and economic fabric of the Middle East, his eye 
is turned towards the past out of which the Islamic society of the Middle 
East is moving. In this society forces hitherto slumbering, latent or 
restricted have begun to express themselves in agriculture and industry, 
in new requirements and social adjustments, in political developments, 
and above all in changes in the weight and influence of religious values 
and traditions. Dr. Bonné’s acute and learned study surveys much of 
this ground systemmatically and analytically for the first time. The 
prince of Arabia who provides Commander Stitt with his subject, was 
His Highness the Shereef Ali Haider, Emir of Mecca under the Turks 
from 1916 to 1918. The story of Ali Haider’s life is linked with such 
comparatively little-known by-ways of modern history as the revolt 
of the Young Turks and the Balkan-Wars, as well as with the later 
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Turkish Revolution, the abolition of the Sultanate and the Caliphate, 
and the subsequent struggle for the Emirate of Mecca. Personally, the 
Shereef Ali Haider was a man of impressive dignity, exceptional detach- 
ment, and great nobility of character, a fine flower of the best traditions 
of Islam. A fascinating story has been admirably told by Commander 
Stitt, whose book is based largely on the Shereef’s own diaries and on 
long and close personal knowledge of the man. The present volume of 
Islam and Christian Theology—the second of the two volumes concerned 
with Origins—continues to lay the foundations for the critical and 
constructive work which is to follow. In this volume the author is 
concerned with the theological development of Islam during the three 
centuries after the death of Muhammad, the period when the Christian 
influence was most potently exercised in theology and the formative 
period of Muslim theology. This is unfamiliar ground, which an 
exceptionally qualified author fills with dazzling scholarship; but it 
is intellectually and religiously important ground from which in due 
course results of high value may be expected. 

In Malaya and Its History, Six Richard Winstedt compresses a life- 
time’s study and experience into an admirably clear compact, and infor- 
mative sketch, which appears, moreover, when current troubles in 
Malaya make just such a survey of the background desired and timely. 
Nor is Sir Richard Winstedt’s account narrowly conceived. Gold, he 
writes, probably first attracted Indians to Malaya, partly in consequence 
of developments just before the Christian era when migrations in Central 
Asia cut the caravan route normally taken by Siberian gold. Other 
factors which played their part in bringing Indians to Malaya included 
Buddhism, which made sea-voyages possible for Indians by opening 
their minds, improvements in Indian and Chinese naval architecture 
which were based on Persian models, and Arabic knowledge of the 
monsoon winds which unlocked the sea-ways of the East as far afield 
as China as early as the 4th century A.D. Here is a picture of the inter- 
action of religion, technology, population pressure and avarice which 
can send even imaginations weighed down by our own great troubles 
on far journeys to lands of creativeness and hope. 

Malaya, one-third Malay and Islamic, and another third Chinese, 
makes a convenient bridge to The Chinese Language. As Reseatch 
Lecturer in Tibeto-Burman Linguistics at the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, Mr. Forrest writes as an authority in his field. The 
present century is the first period in which the Chinese language, its 
characteristics, history and affinities, have been scientifically studied 
on a substantial scale; and Mr. Forrest’s book, he believes, is “ the 
first attempt to embrace the theme.” Though its subject and philo- 
logical erudition are obviously unsuited for detailed comment in 4 
general review, The Chinese Language is too original and important a 
book for notice of it to be confined to specialist journals. Chinese 
is one of the great languages of the world, the only language the evolution 
of which can be traced for three thousand years, a language which, 
like Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Arabic and English, has served others as 4 
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culture language, and has helped their development by supplying a 
vocabulary of abstract and cultural terms. Its history is associated with 
the expansion of the Chinese who, contrary to common tradition, are 
numbered among the great conquering and ruling races of mankind. 
Its spirit, like that of other great languages, helps to open the door to 
understanding of the people whose culture it has helped to mould and 
perpetuate, the most numerous of the peoples of the earth and by no 
means the least creative. Mr. Forrest’s book is hard reading ; but even 
for those learned neither in Chinese nor modern philology the effort 
is worth while for the light it throws on the Chinese mind and history. 

Professor Mookerji’s is another book which throws the light of 
unusual learning on subjects of great general interest and importance. 
Ancient Indian Education is an account of the contributions made by 
Hindu thought, both Brahmanical and Buddhist, to the theory and 
practice of education; it is also a companion volume to the author’s 
book Hindu Civilisation. As Kipling well understood (“ There shall be 
one speech and law, sou/ and strength and sword ”’), and as we are now 
painfully learning after one of the greatest debauches in secular 
materialism in the whole human story, a civilisation at its core, and for 
the most profound reasons, is essentially religious; and the central 
problem of all civilisations is to transmit from one generation to another 
the living spirit of that innermost religious core. These were problems 
which the makers and maintainers of the ancient Hindu civilisation 
faced, partly by native insight, partly through conscious and directed 
effort; and these subjects, as developed in Brahmanical and Buddhist 
writings and traditions, provide Professor Mookerji with the material 
which he examines in a work of great and exceptional erudition. Besides 
its discussion of these central themes, Awcient Indian Education contains 
much else that is both fascinating and little known. Examples (to take 
two subjects which happen to interest the present reviewer) are its 
description of Hindu military education and its account of the part 
played by Indian scholars in the transmission of Buddhist learning to 
China. Physically a sumptuous book worthy of its great subject, it is 
to be hoped that in a future edition Professor Mookerji will repair one 
serious fault—the omission of a full and annotated bibliography. 

Our remaining books are also concerned with the spiritual core of a 
gteat culture. The problem of Russia is obviously a central problem 
of the modern world. On one plane it is political and military ; but 
more profoundly considered—and the line of Kipling quoted above 
is again relevant—it is religious and spiritual. Orthodox Christianity 
differs in many important respects from Western Christianity; and 
the intellectual and emotional history of Russia during the 19th and 
zoth centuries ran a very different course from the intellectual and 
emotional history of the West during the same period. These are the 
subjects discussed by Professor Fedotov and M. Berdyaev. Professor 
Fedotov, a noted authority on the history of the Eastern Church and 
Eastern theology, writes in The Russian Religious Mind on the history 
of Russian religious consciousness. His concern is not the complex 
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of organised dogmas, sacraments, rites and liturgy, but the attitude 
of “‘ man, religious man,” towards God, the world and his fellow men, 
This subject, treated in this way, is still a youthful branch of historical 
studies, which originated in the spiritual atmosphere of Roman Catholic 
modernism. Its pursuit in the Eastern Orthodox and Russian fields 
by a master like Professor Fedotov opens a new approach to under- 
standing of the Russian mind and character. ‘ All Christian nations 
must be ‘ twice-born,’” writes Professor Fedotov, ‘‘ but since Grace 
transforms nature rather than destroys it, they carry deep within them 
traces of their heathen past.” The present volume traces the develop- 
ment of religious consciousness in Kievan Russia from the roth to 
the 14th centuries. In future volumes, which will be eagerly awaited, 
Professor Fedotov hopes to carry the story forward to the present 
day. Meanwhile, this instalment, written with the insight of an excep- 
tionally sensitive, learned and sympathetic mind, is one of the most 
important books on the background of Russian character and develop- 
ment that has appeared for many a day. 

The late M. Berdyaev’s The Russian Idea, is as important. M. 
Berdyaev addresses himself to the problem of defining the Russian 
national type—a task, as he rightly says, “‘ of very great difficulty ”— 
and on his very first page describes the Russians as “‘a people in the 
highest degree polarised; ... a conglomeration of contradictions.” 
But it is not his searching, original, and profound view of Russian 
character and nature which give this book its special value ; that comes 
rather from M. Berdyaev’s discussion of Russia’s intellectual and emo- 
tional, philosophic and religious history, particularly during the 19th 
century. Some names in this history are familiar to non-Russians— 
Pushkin and Gogol, Dostoyevsky and Tolstoy are outstanding examples ; 
other figures like Belinsky are also beginning to emerge—but many 
most influential writers have until now been almost wholly unknown 
in the West. Out of the ideas and beliefs, the hopes and aspirations of 
these largely unknown men much of the development of modern Russia 
has flowed ; the influence of this background on Marxism in Russia has 
been extensive ; and it is in this matrix that understanding of much of 
contemporary Soviet Russia must be sought. ‘“‘ The Russians in their 
ultimate depth have always been anti-hierarchical, almost anarchist,” 
M. Berdyaev tells us ; “‘ the people who are in possession of the greatest 
State in the world have no love for the State or for power. . . . The 
Russian people, in accordance with its eternal Idea . . . struggles... 
towards the new Jerusalem. But the new Jerusalem is not to be tom 
away from the vast Russian land.” These are strange comments, with 
haunting overtures. They are spoken by a great master, who unhappily 
has died since this book was published. Like his native Russia, M. 
Berdyaev is not always easy to understand; but The Russian Idea can 
at least help us towards comprehension of a subject which the West 
must master if it is to live. 

In Vladimir Solovyev we have one of the most influential of modem 
Russian thinkers, whom M. Berdyaev, with his great authority, describes 
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as “‘the most outstanding Russian philosopher of the 19th century,” 
Solovyev was born in Moscow in 1853 and died in 1900 after a short 
but intensely filled life of great intellectual, emotional and creative 
activity. His father was an eminent Russian historian; his paternal 
grandfather was an Orthodox priest; on his mother’s side he was 
descended from an old noble family whose members included a well- 
known Ukrainian philosopher. The brilliance of Solovyev’s intellectual 
career almost from his earliest years justified the promise of this ancestry, 
Of the two translations now before us, Lectures on Godmanhood is an early 
work delivered at the University of St. Petersburg when he was only 
23, while Russia and the Universal Church is a late work originally written 
in French and published abroad after Solovyev in 1886 was forbidden 
to engage in public activity by the Procurator of the Synod of the Russian 
Church. It is impossible to discuss either of these important books 
adequately here. Solovyev, besides possessing one of the most powerful 
and learned minds devoted to philosophy anywhere in Europe during 
the 19th century, was also a man of deep religious feeling and repeated 
mystical experience. His spirit therefore attempted the integration 
of a vast domain of existence, feeling, and thought. To understand 
Solovyev and his intellectually very varied life is to penetrate deep 
into the world of feeling and thought that has shaped modern Russia. 
It is also to travel far indeed from the material world of contemporary 
America, with which this review began, and to stand upon the threshold 
of mysteries and problems the apprehension of which will open 
mansions of the house of life hitherto untrodden by modern man. 
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THE GENERALISSIMO ON CHINA 


Crrna’s Destiny. By Chiang Kai-shek. (New York: Roy Publishers. 
3.50 dollars.) China’s Destiny was first published in Chungking in 
March, 1943, by the official publishing house of the Kuomintang. A 
revised Chinese edition was published in January, 1944. More than 
a million copies have been sold in China, and in the United States the 
book has been on sale in Chinese since 1944. Nevertheless, its text in 
English translation was withheld by the United States State Department 
in January, 1946, when six Congressmen requested it; and the present 
translation (which appeared last year in New York, and later in London), 
is the first to be published in English. With China’s Destiny there is also 
printed in this volume a translation of a short subsequent work, China’s 
Economic Theory, which gives a detailed exposition of the theoretical basis 
underlying the Kuomintang’s economic programme. China’s Destiny is 


not objective history or dispassionate political analysis. Its purpose is to  Pestor 


serve Chiang Kai-shek and the Kuomintang. It accordingly attacks with 
gteat vigour foreign “ imperialism ”, the so-called ‘‘ unequal treaties”, 
and all elements of internal division which weaken China and diminish 
the power of the Nationalist régime. On the other hand, it strongly 
favours Western technology (which China needs to increase her material 
strength), attempts to annex for the Kuomintang all the politically 
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magnetic elements in the essentially Western ideas of democracy and 


vicissitudes of fate and fortune. 


constitutional government (ideas which might otherwise serve the 
Kuomintang’s enemies), and also seeks to retain the immense strength 
and social cohesiveness of the Confucian doctrines which have served 
China for more than two thousand years through the most tremendous 
China’s Destiny has been mistakenly 
described as a Chinese Mein Kampf, though it wholly lacks the passion 
and volcanic quality of Hitler’s malevolent genius. A better comparison 
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it their = 
Y. 5 


THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 

UTH MOLTON STREET, W.x. Full Secretarial 
ts thro 

/9 vacancies essential (MA (MA 


Early application for 
306-8.) 


RS. BOYD-BOWMAN’S FINISHING SCHOOL and 

SE ATARIAL COLLEGE, The Gaovs, Soni, near 

t-class modern ges, mu: “4 art, - 

u course practical Scavsieaging Oak gardenin ry 
tuition, —_ golf, fencing, &c.— 

Write, Sree or ae Seal 49. 


BENDIXEN’S 

S. Nourse (née Bendixen), B.A., Miss Turner,B. Sc., 

AKC, ne for qualified tutors to women students. 
Prospectus on application. 

BAKER. STREET, W.1. Welbeck 5802. 


HARTWAY,’? SEVENOAKS, KENT.—Resident 
students prepared for Fighting Services, Intermediate 
eineering, Matriculation, School Certificate Exami- 
tions, Individual Tuition. Principal Inst. Comdr. 
E. Asrtson, M.A., R.N.(Retd.) 


IES, LAING and DICK, 7, Holland Park, W.11.— 
__ Individual ual tuition for a Navy Special 


’  Feicy A oe M.B., 
eo phen bende sor ttattiowetion, University 


CROWBOROUGH, oy 
ROVE PARK SCHOOL. 8o0 ft. above sea level. Pre- 
tory for Public Schools. Recognised by ahr peuer 
of cation. Incorporated Assoc. of Prep. Schoo! 


ROG LODGE, LEDBURY, HEREFORD- 
saa tn —A small’ Home-school for  seeeely 

ckward boys and girls, specialising in individual care 
a tuition. A few immediate vacancies. 

UPPER CHINE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT. 
RECOGNISED by the Ministry of Bees as an 

efficent School. Principal: Miss K. DAMON, 
F.R.G.S., M. “¥ » ro ualified staff. gtd 
for School and Higher Ci te, eter Entrance. 
Domestic, Secretarial and xn VI Form Courses. Girl 
Guides Optional). Handicrafts 


BOARDING SCHOOLS 
TUTORS and TRAINING COLLEGES 


Advice given free of charge. State age, approximate fees 
and district preferred. 


J. & J. PATON, Lrp. 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 
% Telephone: Mansion House 5053. 
Publishers of Paton’s List of Schools. Post free 5/9 
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would be to Stalin’s Principles of Leninism, though Chiang’s book lacks 
the massive doctrinal strength which Stalin’s draws from Marxism. In 
fact, China’s Destiny is best regarded as a shrewdly compounded tract, 
written with great ability and high political skill to serve practical ends, 
As such, its close and careful study is still essential even to-day for all 
those concerned with the future of China. 
Mr. Philip Jaffe has contributed a foreword, notes, and a commentary 
the hostile and embittered tone of which suggest that, if he is not actually 
a Communist, he is at least a fellow-traveller. 


To the present edition 


HOTELS 


LONDON 
REAT WESTERN ROYAL HOTEL, geo 
Station, W.2. Accommodation for 200. Cocktai 
Bar. Lounges. Reception Rooms for parties. 


REEN PARK HOT 
Half Moon St., Piccadilly, famibe W.1. 


160 bedrooms, 75 bathrooms, suites with private baths. 
Valet service. H. & C, and bg nag in every room. 
EXCEPTIONAL FOOD AND SERVICE 
Licensed. Phone: Mayfair 7522 (10 lines) 
Telegraphic Address: Reposeful, Audley, London. 


Reval COURT HOTEL, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
First-class. Moderate Tariff. 2 lifts. A. Wild Bey, 
late of Cairo. Sloane 9101. 


COUNTRY 


ASOT. .—Berystede Hotel. West End standard of 
comfort in country surroundings. Extensive gardens. 
Hard Tennis Courts. Golf. Riding. Phone: 888. 


AYLESBURY.—Bull’s Head Hotel. Charming country 
for week-ends ; H. & C.all bedrooms ; — English 
fare. ’Phone 120. Propr.: Sidney H. Smith 


ARMOUTH. MARINE MANSION PRIVATE 

HOTEL. A.A., R.A.C.; sea front; H. & C. all 
bedrooms ; Brochure on application to Res. Proprietors, 
Mr. & Mrs. G. A. J. Jackson. Phone 159. 


PARK HOUSE, BEPTON, MIDHURST, SUSSEX. A 
private hotel, newly opened, now offers Autumn & Win- 
ter accmdn. at rdced. rates. Cent. htg., comftble. beds, gd. 
food, h. & c. most rms., golf, rdg. avible., own tennis crt. 
gacresgrnds. Lvly. downs 5 mins. walk. Brochure on rqst. 
Res. props., Maj. & Mrs. M. J. O’Brien. Tel. Midhurst 490. 


BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA, KENT. MINNIS BAY 

HOTEL. For discriminating people. Loveliest spot 
on Thanet coast. Noted for sunshine and glorious sunsets. 
Fully licensed. Own Tennis, Bathing, Dancing. Excellent 
cuisine. Children welcome. All facilities. 


BOURNEMOUTH WEST, “ WOOD HATCH” GUEST 
HOUSE, 16 Westbourne Park Road. Over 20 years of 
recommended service. Bookings available all months. 
Lovely Alum Chine. Good food. Personal attention. 6 

gns. week (completely inclusive). Proprietress. ’ Phone, 
Westboares 638041. 


HOLIDAY IN GLORIOUS DERBYSHIRE 
at the PALACE HOTEL, BUXTON SPA 
Luxurious accommodation, splendid cuisine, cheerful 
service. Heated swim pool. Famous golf courses 
and county cricket ground nearby. In the heart of 
the Peak District, the Palace Hotel faces south in its 
own gardens. Wonderful views of hill and moor with 
easy walks to trout stream and woodlands. Squash 
courts. Children’s playroom—ideal for family 

holidays. Terms from Mr. G. Hewlett. 


(Continued on following page) 


BRIGHTON. -—Curzon Hotel. Facing the sea 
away from the traffic of the front. Passenger 
Phone : 5314. 


BYRCOT ON THAMES, OXFORDSHIRE—CRO 

HOUSE HOTEL.—A new country house hotel. Ri 
frontage. Lovely situation, 7 miles South of Ox 
Station, Culham (G.W.). Tel.: Clifton Hampden 32. 


ARDIFF.—Park Hotel; suites with baths: 
water: haidresser: grill: banqueting 
garage. 


(CCARLYON BAY HOTEL 
ST. AUSTELL S. CORNWALL 
Cornwall five star Hotel. 

Enchantingly positioned on the coast overl 
Bay. Spacious lawns, tennis, billiards, own 18 hol 
course adjoins hotel. Indoor tennis, sq 
at nearby Club, 

’Phone: Par 404. 


(CIRENCESTER—STRATTON HOUSE HOTEL. 

beautiful country house on the outskirts of Cin 
Still maintaining our reputation for luxurious holiday 
perfect surroundings. Telephone: Cirencester 


ONWAY.—Castle Hotel. Four first-class Golf G 
Sea Fishing. Touring centre for North 
Phone: 3213. 


LORIOUS COTSWOLDS— 
LANGSTON ARMS HOTEL, 0 

Modern, comfortable, good food. Excel centre. 
Main line, near station.—Tel. : Kingham 209. 


FISHGUARD, PEM.—Fishguard Bey Lea i 
ing Harbour. 40 bedrooms. Mild clima! mM 
trout fishing. 


Fe on eae bl GUEST HOUSE, near CR ER 

Somerset, for a holiday in lovely coustry 
sea. 17th-century house with modern comforts, pers 
service and happy atmosphere. 
Tel.: Crewkerne 209. 


HEREFORD. Cometo the GREEN DRAGON" 
you will find good beds, good food, good 

ful atmosphere and moderate charges. Central 
Lift. H.&C. in all bedrooms. Reduced terms0 
to March. Telephone 2506 or write THE MA 


CI 


DHEAD for HEALTH. i 

HGHCROFT M Wood Road) for quiet and 
& C., elec. fires. Away from main rds} 
pines as heather, dry and bracing, nr. golf. 


Hove. Sussex. Dudley Hotel. 75 rooms, 36 
Restaurant open to non-residents—Am 
Large Garage. Hove 6266. Mngng. Dir.: F. KUNG( 


UNSTANTON.—Le Strange Arms and Golf l 
Hotel. A.A.,also R.A.C. "Phone: 10. 


le a aR AN A ACOOES 2 te A REEOE E, ie  llt 


